TRUSTWORTHY 

Worthy  of  trust  or  confidence; 
reliable Webster 


Thoughtful  MEN  make  arrangements  so 
that  their  families  will  not  suffer  after  the 
provider  passes  on. 

They  do  so  by  appointing  a capable,  expe- 
rienced, trustworthy  executor  and  trustee  to 
assure  the  protection  of  loved  ones. 

Cleveland  Crust 
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ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Music  Remains  the  Fashion 

NOWADAYS,  there’s  more  of  a desire  to  be  able 
to  CREATE  MUSIC  OURSELVES.  Radio  has 
increased  appreciation  for  the  world’s  finest  art,  and 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  are  studying 
their  favorite  instruments.  The  time  spent  is  re- 
paid many  times  over  in  the  self-satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  play,  even  just  a little. 

Lyon  & Healy 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 

AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 

APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

30  East  College  Street 

THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 
Best  and  Quickest  Service 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 

“On  College  Street” 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

SELLS 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION 
June  18 -July  29,  1931 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY-  for  graduates: 

To  add  to  their  fund  of  information. 

To  pursue  further  their  major  subjects. 

To  study  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

To  continue  their  intellectual  development. 

To  renew  their  college  experiences. 

To  enjoy  again  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  in  an 
environment  of  serious  purpose  and  high  ideals. 


For  catalogues  and  information  address  the  Director, 
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Collegiate  athletic  problems  are  evidently  not  con- 
fined to  America  alone.  Frank  L.  Huntley,  ’24,  professor 
of  English  in  Doshisha  University,  Japan,  writing  in  the 
Doshisha  Literary  Magazine  and  bemoan- 
ing the  frequency  and  impunity  with 
which  students  cut  classes,  writes,  “I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  for  the  first  time 
two  of  my  students,  members  of  the  crew, 
eight  weeks  after  the  term  began.  But  we  beat  Waseda!” 


ATHLETICS 
ABROAD 
AND  AT 
HOME 


Charges  and  counter  charges  in  the  Big  Ten  and 
lesser  conferences  have  brought  to  the  forefront  many 
of  the  evils  present  in  athletics  as  organized  today. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  this  year  to  the  action 
of  the  football  coaches  at  their  national  meeting  in 
December  and  to  the  pronouncements  of  the  presidents 
of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  all  suggesting 
changes  that  they  believe  will  eliminate  commercialism 
in  athletics. 


These  suggestions  are  nothing  more  than  what  Ober- 
lin has  had  in  force  for  a quarter  of  a century.  They 
are  not  new,  except  to  that  portion  of  the  east  who  know 
nothing  about  anything  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
eastern  authorities  suddenly  have  a bright  idea,  as  if  it 
had  not  existed  before. 


But  what  will  come  out  of  this  agitation  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  there  will  be  house- 
cleaning on  many  a campus.  How  lasting  will  this 
be?  Will  there  be  any  fundamental  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  alumni,  the  coaches,  and  the  students?  Will  the 
athletic  authorities  and  the  public  admit  that  the 
exploiting  of  the  students  in  order  to  provide  a great 
athletic  spectacle  is  a misuse  of  the  student’s  time  and 
unworthy  of  an  educational  institution? 

A definite  change  in  the  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
athletics  must  come.  We  already  see  some  evidence  of 
this,  in  the  growth  in  intramural  athletics  at  many 
institutions. 

In  Oberlin,  there  has  been  a steady  development  of 
the  intramural  idea.  It  is  no  longer  a crime  for  a stu- 
dent to  miss  a varsity  game  in  order  to  use  that  time  for 
self-participation  in  tennis,  golf,  or  other  athletic  recrea- 
tion. 

The  director  of  intramural  athletics  points  out  in 
a recent  report  that  87  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  College 
participated  in  some  form  of  intramural  athletics  during 
t e past  year.  In  the  freshman  class  it  was  94  per  cent. 
Both  Professor  Savage  and  Professor  Nichols  believe 
t oroughly  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  they  recognize 
*■  at  * rn^et  ^le  physical  recreational  needs  of  only 

t e ew,  while  the  intramural  athletics  meet  the  needs 
o t e many.  In  the  sound  physical  education  program 
as  in  e ect  at  Oberlin,  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  each 
supplementing  the  other. 


In  these  days  of  depression  men  have  turned  to  var- 
ious and  sundry  ways  to  make  a living.  One  has  been 
to  pose  as  an  alumnus  of  some  well  known  institution 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  to  borrow  a 
A few  dollars.  So  far  no  reports  have 

come  of  Oberlin  alumni  being  ap- 
proached but  other  institutions  are  hav- 
ing the  experience,  notably  Dartmouth, 
and  it  is  well  for  Oberlin  alumni  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Just  be  sure  that  the  hard-luck  story'  is  bona-fide  before 
parting  with  cold  cash. 


WARNING 


Through  the  Commencement  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
College  and  through  the  Alumni  Magazine  all  alumni 
have  been  reminded  that  Commencement  and  alumni  re- 
unions are  close  at  hand.  The 
TWO  ALUMNI  members  of  the  reunion  classes 

AND  YOU  have  heard  from  their  classmates 

and  have  been  urged  to  return 
to  the  campus  for  June  12-16. 

There  are  alumni  who  never  have  to  be  invited  a 
second  time.  Of  course  they  will  be  back;  they  just 
couldn’t  stay  away7.  Getting  back  to  Oberlin  is  part  of 
their  yearly  or  five  yearly  plans.  Then  there  are  those 
who  never  give  the  invitation  a second  thought,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  seem  to  have  dropped  Oberlin  entirely 
from  their  mind. 

On  a recent  trip  we  stopped  in  two  neighboring 
cities,  in  each  to  call  upon  a man  we  had  known  in  Ober- 
lin twenty-odd  years  ago.  The  first  one  welcomed  us 
pleasantly7.  He  recalled  Oberlin  as  having  been  an 
occasion  in  his  past  experience  somewhere  but  he  was  in 
somewhat  of  a haze  as  details.  He  seemed  not  to  know 
that  death  and  retirement  had  removed  some  of  Oberlin’s 
finest  faculty  men  in  recent  years  and  that  a new  presi- 
dent was  at  the  helm.  He  of  course  was  not  a sub- 
scriber to  the  Alumni  Magazine  but  of  necessity  must 
have  received  the  News  Letters,  Commencment  Bulle- 
tins and  other  material  sent  regularly  by  the  College  to 
all  alumni.  Such  evidently  had  gone  directly  into  the 
wastebasket  without  opening.  And  yet  he  was  not  a 
disgruntled  alumnus,  he  had  no  complaint  to  make — 
he  was  just  unconcerned.  Incidentally  he  was  a high 
school  principal. 

The  next  day  the  call  was  upon  a man  who  had 
graduated  a year  later.  He  too  was  pleasant  in  his  wel- 
come, he  wanted  his  whole  family  to  meet  this  repre- 
sentative of  his  alma  mater.  He  at  once  commenced  to 
recall  this  and  that  event  in  his  college  career  and  when 
we  tried  to  tell  him  some  of  the  recent  news  of  Oberlin 
we  couldn’t  because  his  immediate  comeback  was,  “O 
yes,  1 read  about  that  in  the  Alumni  Magazine.” 

Yes,  there  are  these  two  extreme  attitudes  toward 
Oberlin  and  varying  degrees  between.  All  who  would 
like  to  get  back  to  the  old  college  cannot  but  many  more 
could,  if  they  would.  Will  y7ou  ? 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

En  Pension 


THE  decrepit  old  horse  that  has  dragged  you  up  the 
steep  mile  and  a half  of  suffocating  white  dust  from 
the  railway  station  in  the  valley  stops  at  the  door  of  a 
tall  stone  house  perched  halfway  up  the  hill.  You  de- 
scend, ring  the  door-bell,  and  wait  in  the  heat.  Then  a 
window  opens  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a head  is  put  forth, 
and  a voice  inquires  in  an  accent,  half  impatient  and 
half  suspicious,  employed  only  on  these  occasions,  “Who 
is  it?”  And  then,  in  quite  another  tone,  “Oh,  it  is  the 
Signore!”  and  the  door  opens.  You  toil  up  the  long 
stone  staircase,  so  cool  after  the  blistering  heat  outside, 
and  are  met  half-way  up  by  the  red-cheeked,  smiling, 
sturdy  little  daughter  of  the  house,  who  takes  your  port- 
manteau from  you  and  will  not  be  gainsaid.  And  then, 
after  a warm  greeting  from  your  kind  hostess,  you  are 
at  home,  in  your  own  little  room,  close  shuttered  against 
the  white  heat  outside,  which  seeps  in  through  the  cracks. 
It  is  as  severe  as  a monastic  cell,  your  room.  The  ceil- 
ing is  high,  the  walls  quite  bare,  save  for  a holy  picture 
hung  above  the  iron  bed.  There  is  a chest  of  drawers  • 
in  beautiful  old  walnut,  a tiny  table,  and  two  small,  stiff, 
rush-bottomed  chairs.  The  floor  is  of  rough,  unglazed 
tiles,  which  give  off  a pleasant  dusty  smell  when  water  is 
thrown  on  them  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  a rug  before 
the  bed.  And  that  is  all.  By  and  by,  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  you  will  fling  wide  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  soft 
level  light  and  cool  air  of  evening,  and  you  will  step  out 
upon  your  balcony  and  watch  the  stars  come  out  over  the 
vast  sweep  of  the  valley  and  hear  the  Angelas  from  a 
score  of  bells.  Then,  as  it  grows  dark,  and  the  mosquitos 
begin  to  sing  even  as  high  up  in  the  air  as  you  are,  you 
w'ill  close  your  shutters  again,  light  your  two  candles, 
and  sit  dow'n  at  your  table  to  read  until  dinner-time. 

At  last,  the  bell,  or  a knock  on  your  door  invites  you, 
and  you  go  out  to  the  dining-room,  where  only  one  place 
is  laid  at  the  table  besides  your  own.  The  room  is  ugly, 
stuffed  with  family  treasures,  but  it  opens  by  a long 
window  into  the  garden  and  the  night.  Your  food  is 
dull  to  the  last  degree.  The  excellent  Carmela,  the 
buxom  girl  who  carried  up  your  valise,  is  not  even  a 
good  plain  cook,  and  she  is  in  despair  at  her  inability  to 
please  vou.  The  red  wine,  which  comes  from  the  family 
vineyard,  is  too  harsh  and  sour  to  serve  as  vinegar  for 
the  salad,  if  there  had  been  any  salad  to  require  it.  But 
salad  is  not  regarded  as  food  in  this  household,  and 
neither  are  tomatoes  until  they  have  been  dried  in  the 
sun  and  cooked  into  a paste  for  maccheroni.  There  are 
in  fact  almost  no  vegetables,  and  the  meat  is  not  very 
palatable,  but  you  do  the  best  you  can.  You  do  not 
come  here  to  eat. 

After  a while,  when  you  arc  ready  to  leave  the  table, 
your  fellow'-guest  comes  blowing  and  puffing  in  from  a 
long  late  walk  in  the  hills.  He  drops  into  his  chair 
ejaculating,  “God  bless  my  soul!  God  bless  my  soul!” 
for  he  is  an  Englishman,  a hyphenated  Englishman.  He 
is  a convert  to  Catholicism  as  well  and  he  arranges 


about  his  plate,  before  he  begins  his  dinner,  a book  to 
read,  a rosary,  of  which  the  beads  are  as  big  as  Concord 
grapes,  and  a silver  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  helps 
him  find  lost  articles.  He  is  writing  a life  of  a thir- 
teenth-century saint,  basing  it  upon  the  original  docu- 
ments, though  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is  less  than  Shake- 
speare’s. But  perhaps  the  good  St.  Anthony  assits  him, 
for  he  generally  arrives  at  an  interpretation  of  his  texts 
that  is  close  enough  for  his  purpose.  You  had  better 
leave  him  to  his  book  and  his  dinner  and  his  rosary,  for 
he  will  sit  there  for  hours.  Meanwhile  the  family  are 
eating  their  dinner  in  the  great  kitchen — father,  mother, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters — all  merry  and  noisy  and 
full  of  talk.  They  also  will  sit  for  hours. 

But  you  and  the  hyphenated  Englishman  are  not  the 
only  guests  in  this  strange  household.  There  is  a Mex- 
ican woman,  a painter,  whom  one  seldom  sees.  She  dines 
in  her  room  or  with  the  family,  and  she  is  queer  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  permissible.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
wandering  priest,  who  takes  a friendly  interest  in  your 
doings,  or  a young  bejewelled  exquisite  from  the  neigh- 
boring city,  who  reads  poetry  delightfully  and  who  is 
writing  an  impassioned  romance  in  the  manner  of  D’An- 
nunzio. Finally,  there  is  a tragic  figure,  a veritable 
“ Mourning  Bride,”  for  she  has  been  a nun,  the  “ bride 
of  Christ,”  as  the  books  of  devotion  say,  and  she  is  seek- 
ing release  from  her  vows.  She  was  for  many  years  an 
inmate  of  the  religious  house  that  overlooks  the  garden 
of  the  pension,  and  evert'  morning  she  kneels  at  her 
window  that  she  may  receive  the  blessing  of  her  former 
Superior,  who  comes  out  upon  her  balcony  to  bestow  it. 
Her  story  is  complicated,  and  one  does  not  quite  follow 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it,  but  one  knows  that  she  was  a 
personage  in  the  Viennese  world  before  she  entered 
religion,  that  she  was  the  dominant  figure  in  her 
convent,  and  that  it  was  her  haughty  intractability 
that  brought  her  to  this.  One  asks  oneself,  with  pity, 
what  she  will  do  in  the  world  again  after  twenty  years 
of  enclosure?  An  impossible  inmate  of  a religious  house 
she  may  have  been,  but  her  heart  is  still  there,  and  you 
may  see,  any  day,  her  proud  head  bent  in  humility  and 
devotion  to  receive  the  blessing  of  her  spiritual  mother. 
Yes,  it  is  a queer  assemblage,  if  that  can  be  called  an 
assemblage  in  which  two  persons  scarcely  ever  assemble. 

Far  down  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  old  house,  the 
two  boys  of  the  family  competently  run  a shop  for  the  re- 
pairing of  machines  of  every  sort.  They  will  presently, 
during  one  of  your  absences,  introduce  electric  lighting 
into  the  little  town  and  finally  a cinema.  On  the  day  of 
your  return,  you  will  find  on  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station  a very  young  friend  awaiting  your  arrival.  Long 
before  you  have  descended  from  the  train,  he  will  be 
hopping  about  and  chanting,  “O  Signore,  Signore!  We 
have  electric  light  now  and  a movie!”  But  at  the  time 
of  which  1 am  writing,  these  “improvements”  are  only 
(Continued  on  Page  271) 


Class  of  1934 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  SEAMAN  ’24,  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
AND  DONALD  P.  SELDON,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 


IN  the  course  of  his  travel  in  the  capacity  of  field  rep- 
resentative of  Oberlin  College  Mr.  Donald  P.  Sel- 
don,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  this  year  visited 
-some  130  secondary  schools  scattered  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  made  many  interesting 
contacts  with  secondary  school  officials  and  brings  back 
the  word,  which  is  no  news  to  you  of  course,  that  Ober- 
lin is  exceedingly  well  thought  of  by  secondary  school 
officers  and  faculty  members.  Her  democracy,  her  high 
scholastic  standing,  her  emphasis  on  music  and  the  arts, 
her  cosmopolitanism,  her  spirit  of  service,  have  all  come 
in  for  favorable  comment  repeatedly.  It  is  of  no  little 
significance  in  this  day  when  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  numbers  within  easy  reach  of  most 
any  community,  that  secondary  school  officers  in  areas 
far  removed  from  Ohio  know  considerable  about  Oberlin 
and  recommend  it  enthusiastically  to  their  students. 

In  an  effort  to  get  some  accurate  data  concerning 
the  students  now  coming  to  Oberlin,  Mr.  Seldon  made  a 
■careful  study  of  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  entering  in  September,  1930,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  eight  items  which  could  be  studied  and 
presented  statistically.  Some  of  the  facts  revealed  were 
so  interesting  it  occurred  to  us  that  readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  might  like  to  have  them  summarized  here. 

(1)  From  what  geographical  areas  do  they  come f 
Nearly  every  college  has  some  particular  area  from 
which  it  draws  the  majority  of  its  students.  This  is  fre- 
quently called  the  normal  field  of  the  college.  Ordinar- 
ily this  field  covers  only  the  immediate  state  in  which  the 
college  is  located  or  an  area  circumscribed  by  a radius 
of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  the  college.  For  exam- 
ple, 82%  of  the  student  body  of  Haverford  College, 
which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  colleges  in  the 
country,  come  from  within  a radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  school.  The  student  body  at  Oberlin 
on  the  other  hand  has  been  noted  for  its  national  and 
cosmopolitan  character.  It  might  be  expected  that  with 
the  phenomenal  development  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  last  thirty  years 
Oberlin  might  suffer  a sharp  decline  in  its  extra-Ohio 
students,  and  become  merely  a regional  college.  Figures 
for  the  entire  institution,  however,  for  the  year  1930-31 
show  that  forty-four  states,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  fourteen  foreign  countries  are 
represented.  An  analysis  of  the  regional  areas  from 
which  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  drawn  shows  that  less  than  half  of  the  class 
(44.8%)  comes  from  Ohio.  The  Central  States  (with- 
out Ohio)  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  each  supply 
approximately  one-fifth  of  our  freshman  class.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  total  distribution  according  to 
regional  areas,  arranged  according  to  percentage  of  stu- 
dents sent. 

The  small  percentage  of  students  from  foreign 
countries  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  BY 


REGIONAL  AREAS 

Number  Percent 
Ohio  153  44-8 

Middle  Atlantic  75  22.4. 

Central  67  20.0 

New  England  21  6.2 

Foreign  10  3-° 

Mountain,  Southwest  and  Pacific  6 1.8 

Southern  4 1 -2 

Canal  Zone  and  Hawaii  2 .6 
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Oberlin  students  from  foreign  countries  enter  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  advanced  standing  or  enter 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected Oberlin  draws  relatively  lightly  from  the  South- 
ern, Mountain,  Southwest,  and  Pacific  states,  these  areas 
providing  but  3%  of  our  freshman  student  body,  just 
equal  to  the  percentage  drawn  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Oberlin  alumni  within  these  areas 
will  stimulate  the  interest  of  a larger  number  of  students 
in  Oberlin.  The  first  nine  states  in  order  of  percentage 
of  students  sent  this  year  to  Oberlin  are  as  follows:  Ohio 
(44.8%),  Pennsylvania  (10.8%),  New  York  (8.1%), 
Illinois  (6.9%),  Michigan  (4.5%),  Indiana  (2.7%), 
Massachusetts  (2.7%),  New  Jersey  (2.7%),  and  Con- 
necticut (2.4%). 

(2)  A re  they  city  bred  or  rural  bred? 

From  the  period  of  Oberlin ’s  founding  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  lived  in  rural  areas  or  small 
towns.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Oberlin  should 
draw  its  students  during  that  period  more  from  rural 
than  from  urban  areas,  particularly  since  it  was  situated 
in  a rural  village  and  since  it  was  situated  in  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  rapid  growth  of  large  cities  has  come 
only  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  social  xegulations  and  the 
recreations  which  were  established  during  the  first  seven- 
ty years  of  Oberlin’s  history  were  a part  of  the  less  com- 
plex rural  type  of  living.  While  social  regulations  and 
recreations  have  been  to  some  extent  modified  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  they  are  still  more  closely  related  to  the 
rural  than  to  the  urban  mode  of  living.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  student  body  of  Oberlin  has  been 
drawn  more  and  more  largely  from  cities  rather  than 
country  areas.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion according  to  the  size  of  the  home  communities  of  the 
freshman  students. 


SIZE  OF  HOME  COMMUNITY 


Type 

Number 

Percent 

25,001  and  up 

124 

36.7 

Suburban 

75 

22.2 

2,001-25,000 

1 ob 

31-3 

Rural — 2,000 

33 

9.8 
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It  should  be  noted  that  a separate  classification  has 
been  made  for  students  from  suburban  areas.  Suburban 
has  been  defined  as  an  area  so  closely  attached  to  one  of 
the  major  metropolitan  areas  as  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
it,  though  perhaps  a separate  municipality.  (For  exam- 
ple, Lakewood.  Cleveland  Heights,  and  Shaker  Heights 
as  related  to  Cleveland  ; Evanston,  Winnetka,  and  Oak 
Park  as  related  to  Chicago;  and  White  Plains,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  Scarsdale  as  related  to  New  York  City.)  It 
will  be  seen  that  three  fifths  (58.9%)  of  the  freshman 
class  come  from  distinctly  urban  areas  (combining  the 
“suburban”  class  with  the  cities  of  a population  of  25,000 
or  higher).  Only  one-tenth  of  the  freshman  class  come 
from  distinctly  rural  areas  (including  towns  up  to  2,000 
in  population).  The  balance  of  the  students  come  from 
towns  and  cities  varying  from  2,000  to  25,000  in  popu- 
lation. The  administration  of  the  College  is  confronted 
with  a difficult  problem  in  adjusting  the  social  regula- 
tions, the  supervised  recreation,  and  the  housing  system 
to  the  present  large  numbers  of  students  from  urban 
areas  and  in  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  best  in 
Oberlin’s  traditions  of  simplicity  and  wholesomeness. 

(3)  What  are  the  occupations  of  their  fathers? 

One  frequently  hears  from  outsiders  that  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Oberlin  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  ministers,  missionaries,  and  relig- 
ious workers  in  general.  The  figures  for  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  class  of  1934  show  that  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  and  parents  in  other  re- 
ligious callings  supply  but  8.1%  of  the  freshman  stu- 
dents. Parents  interested  in  business  supply  far  the  larg- 
est number  of  freshman  students  (two-fifths).  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  fathers  of  the  class  are  educators  and  12% 
represent  other  professions  such  as  medicine  and  law. 
The  total  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  MALE  PARENTS 


Tvpe 

Men  Women 

Total 

Percent 

Business 

62 

72 

134 

40.1 

Religious  ■ Callings 

13 

14 

27 

8.1 

Educators 

l6 

19 

35 

10.5 

Engineers 

12 

14 

26 

7-7 

Other  Professions 

20 

22 

42 

12.fi 

Farmers 

13 

2 

15 

4-5 

Skilled  Labor 

27 

7 

34 

10.2 

Unskilled  Labor 

I 

I 

•3 

Deceased 

4 

10 

14 

4.2 

Retired 

5 

I 

6 

1.8 

173 

l6l 

334 

100.0 

It  is  interesting  to 

note  that 

the  parents 

of  4.3% 

of  the  women  and  15.6%  of  the  men  are  skilled  laborers 
and  that  the  parents  of  1.2%  of  the  women  and  7.5% 
of  the  men  are  farmers.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  parents  of  35.7%  of  the  men  are  in  business  callings 
as  compared  to  the  parents  of  44.8%  of  the  women. 

(4)  Are  their  parents  college  trained? 

Twenty  percent  of  the  freshman  class  at  Oberlin 
come  from  homes  where  both  parents  are  college  grad- 
uates. That  this  is  a commendably  high  percentage  is 
shown  by  comparisons  with  figures  issued  in  both  the 
University  of  Chicago  Alumni  Magazine  and  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Magazine  which  show  that  8.9%  of  the 
freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  7.6% 
of  the  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  College  come  from 


homes  where  both  parents  are  college  bred.  Phe  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  college  training  of  the  parents. 


EDUCATION  OF  PARENTS 

Number  Percent 


Both  college  graduates 

7i 

20.7 

One  part-college;  one  college  graduate 

44 

12.9 

Both  part-college 

5 

1.4 

One  no  college ; one  college  graduate 

60 

17.8 

One  no  college ; one  part-college 

27 

8.0 

Both  no  college  training 

131 

39-2 
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It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  know  that  a much  higher 
percentage  of  the  women  had  both  parents  college  bred 
than  the  men  (women  27.9%,  men  14.2%)  and  that  the 
opposite  situation  is  true  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
parents  have  had  no  college  training  (men  47%,  women 
29.8%). 

(5)  How  old  are  the  freshmen  at  the  time  of  en- 
trance? 

The  median  age  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  en- 
trance is  1 8. 1 years.  This  means  that  half  of  the  class 
was  above  this  age  and  half  below  this  age.  This  med- 
ian age  is  almost  identical  with  the  median  age  for  en- 
tering students  at  Dartmouth  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  the  year  beginning  September,  1930.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  22  women  and  1 1 men  were  be- 
low 1 7 years  of  age  at  entrance,  and  that  20  men  and  3 
women  were  20  or  over.  Two  women  were  below  16 
years  of  age  when  they  entered.  The  question  may  be 
raised  whether  students  under  17  years  of  age  should  be 
admitted  to  college.  The  fact  that  the  larger  majority 
of  the  students  under  that  age  admitted  to  Oberlin  were 
women,  together  with  the  generally  accepted  notion  that 
women  mature  earlier  than  men  may  afford  justification 
for  the  practice.  In  selection  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  social  maturity  of  students  whose  chronological 
ages  are  low. 

(6)  Do  they  come  from  private  or  public  schools?' 

As  would  be  expected  a high  percentage  of  the 

freshman  class  have  been  trained  exclusively  in  public 
high  schools  (83%).  In  view,  however,  of  the  scarcity 
of  private  schools  in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  private  schools  in  the  East  pre- 
pare students  almost  entirely  for  Eastern  institutions  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  discover  that  17%  of  the  fresh- 
men have  had  one  or  more  years  of  training  in  private 
secondary  schools  (7%  having  had  training  exclusively  in 
private  schools,  and  10%  having  had  combined  training 
in  public  and  private  schools.)  This  may  perhaps 
show  a trend  toward  a higher  economic  status  among 
the  students.  It  does  very  definitely  mark  a trend  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  Oberlin  freshmen 
that  their  children  should  have  both  public  school  and 
private  school  preparatory  training,  probably  for  the  so- 
cial and  educational  values  to  be  found  in  that  com- 
bination. 

(7)  ID  hat  reasons  influenced  them  to  come  to 
Oberlin? 

The  application  blank  which  each  prospective  stu- 
dent must  fill  out  contains  the  question,  “What  influ- 
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ences  led  you  to  want  to  come  to  Oberlin?”  The  items 
which  seem  to  be  most  significant,  and  which  were  men- 
tioned most  frequently  by  students,  in  answer  to  this 
question,  were  the  high  standing  of  Oberlin  among  the 
colleges  of  the  country  and  its  high  moral  and  scholastic 
standards  (approximately  18%  of  all  the  answers),  the 
influence  of  relatives  who  are  attending  or  had  attended 
Oberlin  (13%),  specific  courses  of  study  available  at 
Oberlin  (7%),  visits  to  Oberlin  (6%),  the  desirable 
size  of  the  college  (5%),  proximity  to  home  (4%),  the 
influence  of  friends  attending  Oberlin  (4%),  the  musi- 
cal advantages  (4%),  influence  of  teachers  (3%)>  pos- 
sibility of  scholarship  aid  (3%).  Other  factors  men- 
tioned are  the  influence  of  Oberlin  faculty  members, 
visits  of  administrative  representatives,  Oberlin  litera- 
ture, the  reasonableness  of  the  expense,  the  opportunities 
for  self-support,  the  lack  of  fraternities,  the  fact  that  the 
college  is  cosmopolitan  and  co-educational,  and  in  some 
cases  the  desire  to  work  under  specific  Oberlin  faculty 
members. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  very  dif- 
ficult for  a person  adequately  to  rationalize  the  influ- 
ences which  led  him  to  attend  a certain  school.  Further- 
more, no  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  question  on  the 
application  blank  to  differentiate  between  highly  im- 
portant and  non-important  influencing  factors.  Hence 
too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  mere 
tabulation  of  the  reasons  as  they  appear  on  the  applica- 
tion blank,  except  to  note  the  wide  variety  of  influences 
attracting  students  to  Oberlin,  and  to  note  the  large 
part  which  personal  relationships  play  in  bringing  stu- 
dents to  the  college.  A recent  study  showed  that  44% 
of  all  students  coming  to  Oberlin  are  related  to  one  or 
more  Oberlin  alumni  or  former  students.  While  some  of 
these  relationships  are  as  far  removed  as  relationships  to 
grandparents,  uncles,  and  cousins,  those  relationships  in 
almost  all  cases  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing 
the  students  to  Oberlin.  The  influence  of  Oberlin 
alumni  who  are  in  teaching  and  administrative  positions 
in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  world  is  consider- 
able. There  is  evidence  to  show,  however,  that  this  in- 
fluence is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be.  The  reason  may 
be  that  teachers  and  principals  hesitate,  and  rightly  so, 
to  influence  students  to  go  to  their  own  Alma  Mater  or 
any  other  school.  They  feel  they  should  outline  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  several  institutions,  their  own  in- 
cluded, and  let  the  student  choose  for  himself.  Some 
teachers,  however,  are  so  pressed  for  time  that  they  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  completely  informed  concerning 
present  day  conditions  at  Oberlin,  and  hence  do  not 
present  the  most  modern  picture  of  the  college.  It  is 
planned  that  beginning  in  the  near  future,  literature 
setting  forth  recent  developments  at  Oberlin  will  be  sent 
out  currently  from  the  college  to  the  former  students  and 
alumni  who  are  in  secondary  school  work.  In  this  way 
the  college  will  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  thousands 
of  loyal  alumni  who  are  anxious  that  the  fine  standard 
of  quality  set  by  Oberlin  students  in  the  past  mav  con- 
tinue. 

(8)  How  do  they  rank  in  their  preparatory  school 
graduating  classes? 


One  of  the  measures  most  frequently  used  for  com- 
paring one  entering  class  with  another  is  the  relative 
scholastic  rank  in  the  preparatory  school  graduating 
class.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men 
and  women  admitted  to  Oberlin  in  the  College  class  of 
1934  who  ranked  in  the  highest,  second,  third,  and  low- 
est quarters  of  their  respective  graduating  class. 


RANK  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS  IN  QUARTILES 


Quartiles 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Percent 

Highest 

103 

139 

242 

75-i 

Second 

43 

14 

57 

17.7 

Third 

IO 

3 

13 

4.0 

Lowest 

IO 

— 

IO 

3-2 

Sub-Total 

166 

156 

322 

100.0 

Undetermined 

I I 

5 

16 

Total 

177 

l6l 
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It  will  be  seen 

that  75% 

of  the 

freshmen 

ranked 

in  the  highest  quarter  of  their  graduating  classes,  and 
18%  in  the  second  quarter,  while  only  7%  were  ad- 
mitted from  the  lower  half  of  the  graduating  classes. 
Several  of  the  cases  indicated  as  ranking  in  the  third 
quarter  represent  persons  whose  original  rank  was  esti- 
mated by  their  principals  as  being  in  the  second  quar- 
ter but  whose  final  rank  fell  to  the  third  quarter  when 
complete  records  were  submitted  after  graduation.  The 
balance  of  the  cases  in  the  third  and  lowest  quarters  are 
represented  by  men  applicants  whose  preparatory  school 
records  were  low,  but  who  showed  outstanding  potential- 
ity for  good  college  work.  This  potentiality  was  in  part 
measured  by  the  Ohio  State  Psychological  Test  which 
was  administered  to  each  of  them.  To  be  admitted  each 
of  these  students  had  to  make  a score  on  this  test  better 
than  half  of  the  preceding  freshman  class  at  Oberlin 
College. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  whole  the  women 
present  better  preparatory  school  ranking  than  do  the 
men.  This  is  due  to  two  essential  factors:  First,  the 
rather  universal  fact  that  women  secure  higher  scholastic 
grades  in  high  schools  than  do  the  men.  Second,  the  ex- 
ceedingly strong  competition  for  women’s  places.  For 
the  150  places  available  in  the  freshman  class,  applica- 
tions were  on  file  April  xst,  1930,  from  375  women. 
Most  of  these  applicants  ranked  in  the  highest  quarter 
of  their  graduating  classes  and  a very  large  percentage 
ranked  in  the  highest  tenth  or  better. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  three-fourths  of  the  fresh- 
man class  ranking  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  a great 
many  of  these  ranking  near  the  very  top  of  their  grad- 
uating classes  Oberlin  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  en- 
force the  strictest  scholastic  standards  in  college.  Re- 
ports from  Dartmouth  show  that  57 % of  the  entering 
class  were  in  the  highest  quarter  of  their  secondary 
school  graduating  classes,  while  reports  from  Chicago 
show  that  approximately  75 % were  in  the  highest  third. 

With  our  present  plan  of  selective  admission,  not 
only  high  scholarship,  but  all  the  qualities  making  for 
fine  and  effective  personality,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Oberlin  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  students  which  she  is  admitting. 


Art  Advancement 

BY  EMERITUS-PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DICKINSON 


ONE  who  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
of  American  art  in  15  minutes  must  have  some- 
thing like  the  consciousness  of  a passenger  in  an  airplane; 
as  he  rises,  the  minor  objects  of  vision  dwindle  and  he 
becomes  aware  only  of  the  larger  masses  and  the  broader 
contours  of  the  landscape.  In  the  summary  that  I shall 
give  you  I do  not  pretend  to  offer  anything  new  in  re- 
spect to  facts.  Like  Shakespeare’s  Marc  Antony,  to  the 
Romans,  I am  come  to  tell  you  that  which  you  your- 
selves do  know.  I am  more  inclined  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions than  to  give  you  information.  “Facts  as  such,”  it 
has  been  said,  “are  not  decisive ; what  counts  is  the  sig- 
nificance that  is  attributed  to  them.”  What,  then,  I 
often  ask  myself,  is  the  significance  of  the  great  movement 
in  art  production,  diffusion,  and  education,  which  I have 
been  watching  with  fascinated  interest  for  60  years — its 
significance  in  our  national  life  and  progress?  And  so 
my  story  is  one  of  change,  development  and  advancement. 
It  is  a story  of  a rising  national  love  and  desire  for  beauty 
and  the  multiplication  of  its  possible  means  of  application 
in  daily  living. 

Let  us  not  restrict  our  conception  of  art.  There  are 
the  major  arts,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  them — architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  drama,  music,  and  the  dance, 
the  latter  including  all  the  uses  of  pageantry  and  cere- 
monial. They  are  for  pleasure,  for  recreation,  for  re- 
lease, for  exaltation  of  the  spirit;  they  ally  themselves 
with  religion,  with  patriotism,  with  the  nobler  impulses 
of  the  soul  as  agencies  for  expression  and  of  inspiration. 

We  must  not  commit  the  error  of  confining  the  no- 
tion of  art  to  these.  Along  with  them,  equally  worthy 
of  honor,  are  the  crafts,  whose  mere  enumeration  would 
occupy  many  pages:  the  applied  arts  so-called,  the  multi- 
farious forms,  implements,  decorations,  utensils,  in  which 
beauty  in  form  or  color  is  superadded  to  utility.  One 
who  accomplishes  this  union  is  an  artist.  The  Chinese 
who  moulded  the  cup  from  which  I drink  my  coffee  in 
the  morning  was  an  artist,  as  well  as  he  who  designed  the 
tower  of  the  railway  terminal  in  Cleveland.  The  man 
who  planned  the  masterly  arrangement  made  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  lawns  around  the  Barrows  house  was  an  art- 
ist. The  College  girl  who  arranges  the  cushions  and 
hangings  and  ornaments  of  her  room  with  a view  to 
variety,  contrast,  and  harmony  in  line  and  color  has  the 
spirit  of  the  artist.  And  so  beauty  and  serviceableness 
join  hands  and  meet  us  every  hour  of  the  day  and  wher- 
ever we  go,  asking  for  our  generous  recognition. 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  the  art  movement  in 
this  country?  Let  me  suggest  it  in  the  words  of  a fa- 
mous French  writer,  Romain  Rolland.  “The  political 
life  of  a nation  is  only  the  most  superficial  aspect  of  its 
being.  In  order  to  know  its  interior  life  it  is  necessary 
to  penetrate  to  its  soul  through  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts,  for  in  them  are  reflected  the  ideas,  the 
passions,  and  the  dreams  of  a whole  people.” 

The  European  colonists  who  began  the  settlement  of  this 
country  in  the  17th  century  brought  with  them  large  ideas 
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of  religion  and  social  order,  but  only  rudimentary  ideas  and 
practices  of  art.  This  history  of  art  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  had  been  unbroken  from  a period  vastly  antedat- 
ing recorded  history;  but  the  founders  of  the  state  des- 
tined to  become  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
world  broke  this  continuity.  In  the  torch-race  of  art  the 
kindling  light  had  been  handed  undimmed  to  one  nation 
after  another — but  the  American  colonists  were  too  pre- 
occupied to  receive  it.  But  after  the  seven-years’war,  which 
gave  the  American  States  self-determination  in  government 
and  commerce,  and  awakened  a national  self-consciousness, 
the  light  of  aesthetic  culture  began  to  shine  along  the- 
western  Atlantic  border.  At  first  it  was  only  a reflected 
light.  There  appeared  no  sign  of  a distinctive  American 
art,  springing  from  native  soil.  For  one  reason  America, 
leaving  out  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  of  the  South, 
never  had  anything  corresponding  to  the  folk  song,  the 
folk  drama,  the  folk  dance,  the  folk  tale,  by  which  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  great  art  nations  has  always  been 
nurtured.  In  spite  of  many  honorable  achievements  we 
can  show  no  compeers  of  the  Michelangelos,  the  Shake- 
speares,  the  Rembrandts,  and  the  Beethovens  of  the  Old 
World.  We  have  produced  only  one  artist  who  has  exerted 
any  modifying  influence  upon  the  art  of  Europe,  and  that 
is  the  interpretative  dancer,  Isadora  Duncan.  Unlike 
the  older  nations,  we  have  no  art  and  literary  tradition 
to  guide  us  in  our  customs,  our  art,  our  modes  of  thought. 
We  shall  make  our  own  tradition  in  time,  no  doubt,  butr 
for  such  an  issue  time  must  be  allowed.  Our  encourage- 
ment in  that  endeavor  may  be  found  in  an  application  to 
ourselves  of  the  thought  in  Tennyson’s  lines: 

“We  are  the  ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  times.” 

In  our  predictions  for  the  future  of  American  art 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  shall  forever  be  under  the- 
guidance  of  our  world  inheritance,  however  stamped 
with  individual  characteristic  qualities  our  contribution 
may  be.  In  the  history  of  European  art  we  recognize- 
three  eminent,  successive  motives.  The  Greeks  studied 
and  glorified  the  beauty  and  the  expressive  power  of  the- 
human  body,  and  made  sculpture  the  norm  and  uncon- 
scious standard  for  their  architecture  and  poetry.  Chris- 
tianity in  its  early  centuries,  and  many  centuries  there- 
after, denounced  as  evil  and  strove  to  repress  the  cul- 
ture of  the  human  body,  and  the  beauty  that  appeals  to- 
the  senses,  as  an  enemy  to  the  culture  of  the  human: 
spirit.  The  Renaissance  strove  against  this  unnatural 
error,  restored  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  right  to  the  search  for  happiness  in  this  world. 
At  the  same  time  a third  motive  appeared — to  be  car- 
ried to  fruition  in  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries — and  that 
was  found  in  the  beauty  of  external  nature. 

I ask  you  to  watch  such  movements  as  these  and  try 
to  estimate  their  influence  upon  the  national  life.  They 
bring  to  the  front  the  great  vital  problem  of  patronage — 
the  patronage  of  governments,  the  aristocracy,  the  church, 
the  endowments  of  wealthy  individuals.  Now,  in  our 
day  and  country,  by  means  of  mass  production  and  mass- 
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distribution,  a new  patron  appears — the  great  mass  of  the 
common  people,  heterogeneous  and  untutored ; what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  art  production  and  art  appreciation  ? 

As  a result  of  the  conflicting  mechanical  and  intel- 
lectual forces  art  in  America  today,  like  our  politics,  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  and  religion,  is  in  a condition  for  which 
the  word  unrest  is  a weak  appellation.  Among  other  con- 
fusions it  manifests,  as  they  do,  a new  stage  of  the  age- 
long conflict  between  the  spirit  of  change  and  the  demand 
for  free  individual  expression  on  the  one  hand,  and  tra- 
ditionalism and  collective  repression  on  the  other.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  in  all  these  fields  no  man  can  tell; 
but  the  very  fact  of  conflict  shows  that  there  is  intense 
life  and  seriousness  in  them  all. 

Walt  Whitman,  our  great  poet  and  seer,  exclaimed : 
“I  hear  America  singing!”  And  Isadora  Duncan,  a true 
priestess  of  art  declared,  “I  see  America  dancing!”  When 
these  prophecies  are  fulfilled  what  will  the  song  and  the 
dance  be?  The  song  will  not  be  a mere  echo  of  the  songs 
of  Germany  or  of  Italy;  the  dance  will  not  be  the  dance 
of  the  Greeks  of  old  or  the  Russian  ballet.  They  will  take 
their  form  and  purpose  from  the  spirit  of  the  country  from 
which  they  issue,  whatever  that  informing  spirit  may  be. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  repeat  the  words  of  Rolland,  for 
my  main  purpose  in  coming  here  today  was  to  impress 
upon  you  this  belief.  Bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  phil- 
osophy includes  religion  and  ethics  as  well  as  the  uncon- 
scious philosophy  underlying  traditions  and  customs. 
“The  political  life  of  a nation  is  only  the  most  super- 
ficial aspect  of  its  being.  In  order  to  know  its  interior 
life  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  to  its  soul  through  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  the  arts ; for  in  them  are  reflected  the 
ideas,  the  passions,  and  the  dreams  of  the  whole  people.” 

These  three  motives — the  human  body,  the  human 
spirit,  visible  nature- — -with  an  infinite  number  of  forms, 
shades,  and  degrees,  cover  the  field  of  the  fine  arts.  To- 
gether with  the  models  for  their  treatment,  we  have  re- 
ceived them  not  from  Europe  alone,  but  from  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  “hands  across  the  sea,”  and  not  only  across 
the  Atlantic  but  also  across  the  Pacific. 

In  certain  fields  of  art,  such  as  architecture,  land- 
scape and  marine  painting,  and  sculpture,  we  do  not 
fear  comparison  with  contemporary  work  in  Europe. 
The  “high  building”  is  an  American  product;  in  con- 
struction it  is  essentially  an  engineering  problem,  but  in 
recent  days  it  has  afforded  scope  for  the  play  of  the  im- 
agination in  design  and  ornamentation.  In  the  attain- 
ment of  beauty  in  public  buildings,  such  as  churches, 
theatres,  town  halls,  college  buildings,  railway  stations; 
in  domestic  architecture,  in  landscape  gardening  in  city 
parks  and  private  estates,  the  progress  has  been  magnifi- 
cent : the  revelation  of  a national  spirit  which  the  mere 
pride  and  vain-glory  of  wealth  does  not  explain. 

In  these  departments  I have  mentioned — architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture — there  is  reason  for  a large  meas- 
ure of  self-respect.  But  there  are  two  other  arts  which, 
in  our  present  consciousness  and  also  in  world  history, 
are  still  more  universal,  still  more  of  and  for  the  people, 
still  more  significant  of  popular  ideals  and  appreciations. 
How  is  it  then  with  the  arts  of  music  and  the  drama, 
including  in  the  latter  the  picture-play?  I do  not  speak 


of  performance — we  all  know  the  brilliancy  of  the  orches- 
tras, choruses,  solo  performers,  and  actors  in  our  con- 
cert halls  and  theatres — but  in  creation,  how  does  the 
account  stand  ? 

Up  to  a recent  date  our  original  musical  and  dra- 
matic creation  has  been  essentially  developed  in  accord 
with  the  models  and  instruction  supplied  to  us  by  Eu- 
rope. In  music  the  record  is  one  of  steady  progress ; but 
the  drama  is  in  a state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  some 
fear  in  a state  of  decline.  The  dramatic  profession  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  picture  play;  it 
looks  with  dread  upon  the  approach  of  television.  As 
an  educational  force  the  colleges  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing a rejuvenating  service  to  the  drama — in  the  opinion 
of  many  the  noblest  and  the  most  nationally  representa- 
tive of  the  arts, — but  they  show  little  sign  of  rising  to 
the  height  of  their  great  opportunity. 

In  recent  years  there  has  appeared  an  uncouth  mon- 
ster, wild,  crude,  fantastic,  insolent,  sometimes  indecent, 
threatening  the  stability  of  our  revered,  conventional 
art.  Its  name  is  Jazz,  and  as  its  name  suggests  it  is 
barbaric  in  character  and  barbaric  in  origin.  The  most 
conspicuous  field  of  its  frolic  is  music,  but  its  riotous 
spirit  has  invaded  the  drama  and  poetry,  even  painting 
and  sculpture.  In  New  York  they  speak  of  jazz  archi- 
tecture. To  fastidious  minds  it  is  odious;  they  look  upon 
it  as  a mediaeval  inquisitor  did  at  heresy.  And  yet  this 
terror  is  subsiding — perhaps  because  the  noisy  intruder 
is  calming  down  and  becoming  civilized ; perhaps  be- 
cause it  has  a saving  grace,  the  grace  of  humor;  perhaps, 
after  all,  because  it  has  a contribution  of  originality  and 
sincerity  not  unacceptable  to  the  ancient  pieties  and  seren- 
ities. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  distinctive  feature  in  the 
field  of  American  art  I have  not  even  mentioned.  I 
allude  to  mass  production  and  mass  distribution,  the 
alliance  of  science  with  art  for  extension  by  reproduction, 
the  peculiar  product  of  the  industrial  age — the  Age  of 
the  Machine.  It  is  a wonderful  story,  and  the  time  al- 
lowed me  is  gone.  It  is  a tremendous  appliance  which 
also  acts  on  education  and  appreciation,  which  brings 
music  and  the  drama,  first  in  picture,  then  in  sound, 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  the 
denizen  of  the  city  and  the  lone  settler  in  the  wilds. 

I hardly  need  to  mention,  for  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do,  the  facts  of  the  radio,  the  phonograph,  the  photoplay, 
the  book  club.  You  know  also  the  place  held  by  musical 
education  in  the  colleges  and  public  schools.  When  I 
was  a college  student  no  musical  courses  or  concert  sys- 
tems existed  in  any  of  our  colleges.  Now  there  are  but 
few  of  the  more  than  600  colleges  and  universities  that 
do  not  have  place  for  them,  and  musical  professorships 
are  held  by  some  of  the  ablest  musicians  in  the  country. 
When  I was  a school  boy  there  were  no  scientifically 
trained  supervisors  of  music  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  country.  Now  there  are  more  than 
20,000,  and  orchestras  of  school  boys  and  girls  play  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven,  to  the  surprised  admiration  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  I could  give  you  an  interesting  story 
of  the  multiplication  of  art  galleries  in  cities,  towns  and 
educational  institutions. 


Art  Exhibits  of  The  Year 

B\  HAZEL  BARKER  KING,  ’10-’ll,  CURATOR  OF  THE  ART  MUSEUM 


IN  GIVING  a resume  of  exhibitions  held  this  year  in 
Dudley  Peter  Allen  Museum  of  Art,  I should  like 
first  to  speak  briefly  on  the  policy  and  aims  of  the  mus- 
eum in  this  respect. 

Through  the  remarkable  collection  of  slides,  photo- 
graphs and  other  reproductions  which  the  museum 
possesses,  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  past  are  made 
familiar  to  the  students.  Quite  naturally  it  is  beyond 
the  hope  of  a college  museum  to  offer  sufficient  originals 
of  old  masters  for  adequate  first  hand  study,  but  with 
modern  art  it  is  a different  matter  as  there  are  several 
splendid  organizations  which  circulate  exhibits  of  mod- 
ern art,  such  as  the  American  Federation  of  Art,  the 
College  Art  Association,  and  the  Harvard  Society  of 
Contemporary  Art. 

Art  along  with  everything  else  is  going  through  an 
amazing  transition  and  those  of  us  who  still  have  deep 
roots  in  the  past  find  it  difficult  to  accept  many  of  the 
newer  phases  without  some  questioning.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  generation  while  studying  the  past 
history  of  art,  demands  eagerly  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  today  and  this  demand,  as  far  as  orig- 
inals are  concerned,  we  can  meet  with  our  exhibitions. 

The  museum’s  policy  concerning  exhibits  has  been  to 
raise  the  quality  and  increase  the  number  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  our  limited  means.  Plans  are  made  months 
ahead  so  that  exhibits  may  supplement  the  history  and 
studio  classes  whenever  feasible,  and  local  collections 
have  been  frequently  drawn  upon.  Let  me  add  here 
that  it  should  be  a source  of  real  pride  to  Oberlin  that 
so  many  valuable  and  interesting  exhibits  can  be  gath- 
ered from  its  own  resources. 

The  exhibits  this  year  have  covered  many  fields  of 
art  and  are  being  enthusiastically  attended. 

In  October  there  was  shown  a distinguished  group 
of  Japanese  prints  from  the  Sho  Nemoto  Collection 
which  included  the  rare  and  charming  “Fire  Works  at 
Ryogoku”  by  Toyoharu  and  some  more  familiar  prints 
by  Hiroshige  and  others.  Around  them  were  gathered 
the  choicest  of  the  Japanese  objects  which  belong  to  the 
museum  such  as  the  large  Six-fold  Screen  of  the  Tosa 
School,  some  kakemono,  pottery  and  bronzes.  On  Oc- 
tober 31st,  Mr.  Kojiro  Tomita,  Keeper  of  Japanese  Art 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  a delightful 
lecture  on  the  “Pictorial  Art  of  Japan.” 

In  November  the  Frederick  Keppel  Co.  of  New  York 
loaned  a group  of  etchings  and  engravings  covering  the 
period  in  France  and  England  from  1850  to  the  present. 
The  museum  was  able  to  purchase  a very  nice  impres- 
sion of  the  “Ponte  Sant  Angelo”  by  Brangwyn  to  add 
to  our  permanent  collection.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Barker  of  Cleveland  loaned  a colorful  group 
of  English  luster  ware  including  some  beautiful  Sunder- 
land and  Silver  luster. 

In  December  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cony  Sturgis  loaned 
a number  of  striking  Spanish  posters,  most  of  which  were 
done  in  the  modern  spirit,  their  composition  and  colour 
proving  of  especial  interest  to  the  practical  art  students. 


This  was  followed  in  January  by  an  exhibition  of 
French  Painting  and  Prints  circulated  by  the  College 
Art  Association,  a far  more  pretentious  show  and  on  the 
whole,  a much  better  one  than  that  of  last  year.  Another 
delightful  phase  of  French  Art  was  shown  at  the  same 
time  in  the  collection  of  Lalique  Glass  loaned  by  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Lord.  Close  upon  this  exhibit  came 
the  lecture  by  Paul  Sachs,  of  Harvard,  on  French,  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  etching  of  the  1 8th  century,  a delightful 
summing  up  of  various  influences  which  have  affected 
modern  art  of  today. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  museum  showed 
a group  of  twenty-five  oils  and  watercolors  by  Emil 
Holzhauer  of  New  York.  This  was  the  first  one-man 
show  of  his  work  in  the  West  though  he  has  exhibited 
in  the  Philadelphia,  the  Carnegie  and  the  Chicago  Inter- 
nationals, in  the  last  of  which  he  took  the  Logan  $500 
purchase  prize  a year  ago.  We  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  acquire  one  of  his  watercolours  of  a Street  in 
Ville-neuve-Loubet.  A small  but  interesting  group  of 
early  pewter  loaned  by  Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz  was 
also  shown  at  this  time. 

In  March  there  was  another  one-man  exhibit,  this 
time  by  the  versatile  Boston  artist,  Mr.  Kleber  Hall, 
which  contained  not  only  oils  and  watercolours,  but 
etchings  and  sculpture  as  well.  On  March  20th,  Mr. 
Hall  lectured  on  Modem  Art. 

In  April  a collection  of  Modern  Sculpture  came 
from  the  College  Art  Association  and  the  William  J. 
Quigley  Co.  Inc.,  of  Chicago  loaned  us  a very  valuable 
collection  of  old  and  new  textiles.  Miss  Catherine  Quig- 
ley, Oberlin  1930,  gave  a gallery  talk  on  the  textiles,  many 
of  which  she  gathered  during  a recent  trip  to  Europe. 

Oberlin  as  a town  and  college  has  some  very  note- 
worthy members  in  the  art  world  and  we  are  delighted 
that  in  May,  Mr.  Sidney  Dickinson,  who  studied  in  the 
art  department  of  Oberlin  from  1905  to  1909  and  is 
now  one  of  America’s  most  outstanding  portraitists, 
loaned  us  a group  of  portraits.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Payne  Johnson  also  a former  student  in  our  art 
department  who  has  gained  real  distinction  as  a minia- 
turist showed  some  miniatures  and  Miss  Mary  Webster 
a former  resident  of  Oberlin  loaned  us  several  casts  of 
her  work. 

Following  the  precedent  set  last  year  we  are  to  have 
a showing  of  student’s  work  during  Commencement. 
This  will  be  held  on  through  the  summer  until  Fresh- 
man Week  of  the  coming  year  as  it  helps  the  coming 
students  to  form  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  studio 
courses  and  therefore  aids  them  in  their  elections. 

For  the  past  year  Professor  Frederick  B.  Artz  has 
loaned  us  a very  choice  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
books  illustrating  the  art  of  the  book  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury up  to  the  present  time. 

I should  like  to  add  in  closing  that  the  museum  would 
appreciate  greatly  the  cooperation  of  alumni  who  have 
art  collections  of  one  kind  or  another  and  who  would 
be  willing  to  loan  exhibits  occasionally. 


The  Age  of  Heroes 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD,  ’91,  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN 


111.  Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage 

FROM  all  reports  it  seems  clear  that  American  slav- 
ery presented  its  least  repulsive  aspect  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  slave  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
There  food  was  abundant  and  the  climate  was  health- 
ful. The  majority  of  masters  were  influenced  by  the 
old  patriarchal  tradition,  which  regarded  the  slave  as 
a humble  member  of  the  family,  and  devolved  upon  the 
master  the  responsibility  for  his  well-being.  An  easy- 
going race,  they  demanded  only  moderate  labor  from 
their  field  hands.  They  claimed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  their  people — fed,  clothed,  sheltered  from  hard  times 
and  unemployment,  cared  for  in  sickness  or  old  age — were 
far  better  off  than  English  factory  hands,  and  just  as  free. 

But  commercialism,  with  increasing  force,  laid  its 
ugly  hand  upon  Ol’  Virginy  and  the  Old  Kentucky 
Home.  Whenever  that  happened  all  that  was  beautiful 
or  even  tolerable  in  the  older  system  made  haste  to 
disappear.  Slaves  were  wanted  for  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  the  far  South.  Thousands  were  smuggled  in 
from  Africa  in  defiance  of  the  international  slave  trade 
laws;  but  still  there  were  not  enough.  Their  natural 
increase  did  not  count  in  the  cruel  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  that  prevailed  in  the  Gulf  States.  Slaves,  raised 
in  the  northern  slave  states  and  sold  south,  became  more 
profitable  than  corn  or  tobacco. 

The  pages  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  of  Mark 
Twain  still  bear  witness  to  the  haunting  terror  of  being 
“sold  south”  or  “sold  down  River.”  This  was  the  Great 
Disaster,  and  they  were  helpless  before  it.  More  and  more 
frequently,  as  the  years  went  on,  would  a child  or  a hus- 
band disappear,  and  never  be  seen  or  heard  from  more. 
Slaves  were  bred  for  the  market  on  the  beautiful  farms 
and  sleepy  old  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
as  horses  were.  Jane  said  truly  to  Miss  Ophelia, 
“There’s  heaps  of  ’em.” 

It  was  still  true  that  in  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion, 
many  a slave  passed  his  life  in  the  good  old  way — hu- 
manely treated  and  care-free ; but  in  Virginia,  as  early 
as  1835,  William  H.  Seward  saw  a thing  that  would 
have  made  him  an  abolitionist,  if  other  things  had  not. 
He  was  journeying  through  the  state  and  had  stopped 
for  the  night  at  a country  inn.  He  saw  a gang  of  naked 
little  boys,  driven  like  cattle  to  drink  at  the  horse-trough, 
and  then  into  a shed  to  sob  themselves  to  sleep.  They 
had  been  bought  at  different  plantations,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  Richmond,  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  taken  South. 

Slave  mothers  saw  such  things  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  their  personal  dread  was  added  the  sharper 
pang  of  fear  for  their  children.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  mothers  tried  to  escape  sometimes,  although  they 
knew  that  they  were  taking  a desperate  chance.  Some 
of  the  most  pitiful  tales  of  those  pitiful  days  concern 
such  attempts.  John  Fee,  one  of  the  founders  of  Berea 
College,  relates  an  experience  of  his  own.  He  was  a 
Kentuckian,  his  parents  were  slaveholders,  but  he  had 
turned  abolitionist.  Feeling  that  he  had  profited  by  un- 


paid labor,  he  tried  to  make  such  restitution  as  he  could 
by  purchasing  and  setting  free  one  of  his  father’s  slaves, 
Julett.  She  went  to  Ohio,  leaving  behind  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  In  the  course  of  time  she  learned 
that  one  of  her  sons  had  been  sold  south,  and  that  the 
plan  of  their  owner  was  to  sell  all  the  slave  children  in 
the  New  Orleans  market.  She  determined  to  save  them 
if  she  could,  and  secretly  returned  to  Kentucky.  She 
had  arranged  with  friends  in  Ohio  to  take  them  by  night 
across  the  river,  but  the  appointed  night  was  too  short. 
By  the  time  she  had  collected  two  sons,  three  daughters, 
and  four  grandchildren,  the  sun  had  risen,  the  friends 
had  disappeared,  and  the  forlorn  little  party  was  left 
helpless  on  the  bank.  They  were  all  captured  and  all 
but  the  freed  woman  were  at  once  sold  south.  She  was 
tried  for  stealing  slaves — her  own  children  and  grand- 
children— and  was  sentenced  to  the  state’s  prison  at 
Frankfort.  There  she  died. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Margaret  Garner,  whom 
Lucy  Stone  visited  in  the  Cincinnati  jail.  Margaret, 
with  her  husband,  his  old  parents,  and  their  four  young 
children,  had  escaped  from  Kentucky,  only  to  be  cap- 
tured in  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Stone  describes  Margaret  as 
a beautiful  woman  with  good  features  and  wonderful 
eyes.  This  mother  attempted  to  kill  all  her  children. 
She  succeeded  in  killing  her  little  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  attacked  before  her  little  boys,  because 
she  said  that  her  daughter  should  never  suffer  as  she  had. 
She  was  placed  bound  on  board  the  boat  that  was  to  carry 
her  down  the  Ohio  river.  Her  baby  was  in  her  lap.  She 
took  advantage  of  the  lurch  of  the  boat  to  let  the  baby 
roll  into  the  river.  Later  an  accident  happened  to  the 
boat  and  Margaret  would  not  let  herself  be  saved.  Her 
husband  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stone  that  Margaret  was  dead. 
He  said  that  he  thought  she  would  be  glad  to  know  it. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  tragedies,  other 
mothers  made  the  same  attempt  and  some  succeeded.  We 
know  a few  details  about  one  of  these  who  came  by  the 
Oberlin  division  of  underground  railroad.  She  came 
from  Dover,  Kentucky.  We  do  not  know  her  name 
but  I shall  call  her  Miriam,  since  she  deserves  to  be 
counted  as  a kinswoman  of  that  Moses  of  old  who 
brought  his  people  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Miriam  had  several  children  and  one  grandchild. 
She  was  also  caring  for  a foster  child,  the  little  son  of 
a fellow  servant.  His  father  was  their  master.  When 
he  was  about  two  years  old  his  mother  died.  On  her 
death  bed  she  begged  Miriam  to  take  charge  of  her  little 
one — a sickly  child  with  a father  to  whose  mercy  it  was 
useless  to  appeal.  The  child  was  named  Lee  Howard 
Dobbins,  but  when  or  by  whom,  we  do  not  know. 

When  little  Lee  Howard  was  four  years  old,  his 
father — Miriam’s  master  and  his — either  found  himself 
in  financial  difficulties,  or  he  saw  advantages  in  changing 
his  way  of  life;  he  began  to  dispose  of  his  slaves.  Mir- 
iam’s husband  was  sold  south. 

There  are  secret  ways  by  which  intelligence  travels 
fast  and  surely  among  oppressed  peoples.  By  some 
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channel  she  learned  that  her  master  had  sold  her  two 
grown  daughters  for  $1,800.  The  women  were  not  yet 
gone,  and  their  mother  had  “a  brave  and  bold  heart.” 
She  gathered  her  whole  family — two  grown  daughters, 
one  with  a baby  in  her  arms,  three  little  boys,  her  own 


infant  child,  and  the  poor  little  foster  child — a party  of 
nine,  all  women  and  children;  two  babies  and  a four- 
year-old,  These  were  all  the  slaves  her  master  owned. 
It  is  a wonder  that  they  dared  to  start;  a greater  wonder 
that  they  were  not  captured. 

We  shall  never  know  how  they  reached  Ohio.  Once 
on  free  soil  the  Underground  Railroad  would  help  them, 
but  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  the  most  hazardous 
part  of  the  journey.  We  do  know  that  there  were  boot- 
leggers” who  would  take  escaped  slaves  across,  but  it 
was  at  a price  that  this  party  certainly  could  not  pay. 
The  time  was  February,  1853,  and  they  might  have 
crossed  on  the  ice  if  the  river  was  frozen,  but  this  does 
not  often  happen,  and  the  weather  reports  call  this  winter 


an  average  one.  However  they  did  it;  in  some  way 
they  reached  the  Ohio  side. 

In  the  fifties  there  were  railroads  in  Ohio,  but  the 
officials  of  the  Underground  seem  to  have  thought  them 
unsafe  for  fugitives  until  they  approached  the  Western 
Reserve.  In  the  case  of  Miriam  and  her  children,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  could  make  any  use  of  public 
conveyances.  A party  so  conspicuous  and  so  helpless 
could  never  venture  into  public  view.  They  must  have 
travelled  by  night,  on  foot  or  in  wagons  driven  stealthily, 
from  station  to  station  of  the  Underground. 

From  Wellington  to  Oberlin  the  Underground  did 
a brisk  business  by  wagon.  Mr.  Henry  Webster  said 
that  when  he  was  a boy  he  drove  many  a wagon  over  that 
road,  and  left  his  human  freight  to  be  concealed  in  the 
rambling  old  Keep  home  on  North  Main  Street.  In 
some  such  way  Miriam  and  her  children  reached  Oberlin, 
but  they  could  not  stay.  Their  master  was  in  hot  pursuit. 

Poor  little  Lee  Howard  was  very  ill.  The  hardships 
of  the  flight  across  Ohio  were  appalling  to  the  strong- 
est, and  they  had  taken  the  last  bit  of  resistance  from  the 
delicate  child.  He  could  travel  no  farther.  He  found 
kindness.  A man  and  his  wife  opened  their  home  to 
the  sick  child,  and  a young  woman  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices as  nurse.  Weeping,  his  foster  mother  left  him,  for 
in  no  other  way  could  the  rest  of  the  party  be  saved. 

From  Oberlin  to  the  Lake  shore  the  Underground 
service  was  of  the  best.  Mr.  Charles  Fairchild  writes 
that  he  remembers  driving  a wagon  to  Brownhelm  with 
two  or  three  colored  people  hidden  in  its  depths.  There 
would  be  no  lack  of  boys  or  men  who  would  take  this 
party  to  one  of  the  smaller  ports,  like  Vermillion,  and 
leave  them  in  some  friendly  shelter  where  they  could 
wait  until  the  right  sailing  vessel  was  loading  for  the 
north.  The  small  harbors  were  then  in  constant  use 
by  the  craft  that  carried  food  stuffs  to  the  lumber  men 
of  Canada,  and  lumber  to  the  thriving  communities 
along  the  southern  coast.  The  Underground  con- 
ductors knew  the  skippers  of  these  vessels,  and  could  tell 
which  were  to  be  trusted.  It  was  not  necessary'  to  ask 
the  favor  of  transportation.  While  the  vessel  was  load- 
ing, a black  man  or  a little  group  might  slip  aboard.  The 
captain  preferred  to  have  them  come  when  his  back  was 
turned,  and  they  were  careful  to  oblige  him.  They 
would  tuck  themselves  away  behind  the  freight,  but  even 
if  discovered  they  were  in  little  danger.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve  was  unfriendly  to  slavery 
and  resentful  of  the  fugutive  slave  laws.  The  casual 
passer-by  would  ask  no  questions,  the  skipper  and  the 
crew  could  be  trusted  not  to  see  them,  and  when  they 
reached  the  Canadian  side  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  ashore ! 

Miriam  and  her  children  did  this,  and  before  they 
had  been  ten  minutes  ashore  they  met  her  brother, 
Thornton,  who  had  escaped  before,  and  was  doing  well 
in  Canada.  We  can  hardly  blame  the  poor  woman  for 
sending  a rather  irritating  message  to  her  master.  She 
thanked  him  for  selling  her  daughters  for  $1,800.  Had 
he  not  done  this,  she  assured  him  she  could  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  run  away  from  him. 
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We  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  good  Samaritans 
who  undertook  the  care  of  the  child  left  in  Oberlin,  for 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  publish  them  in  the  good 
old  times.  The  child  was  hopelessly  ill,  and  in  spite 
of  their  tender  care  it  lived  only  one  week. 

We  mortals  are  so  made  that  one  specific  case  of 
cruelty  and  wrong  will  claim  the  sympathy  that  we  are 
able  to  withhold  from  a volume  of  statistics.  And  we 
are  so  made  that  the  appeal  is  multiplied  if  the  sufferer 
be  a child.  The  First  Church,  in  which  so  many  of 
Oberlin’s  most  vital  experiences  have  centered,  was 
crowded  for  the  funeral  of  this  slave  baby.  The  three 
speakers  were  Henry  Everhard  Peck,  destined  six  years 
later  to  spend  weary  summer  months  in  the  Cleveland 
jail  for  his  part  in  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue; 
Father  Keep,  whose  vote,  eighteen  years  before,  had  de- 
termined Oberlin’s  attitude  upon  the  race  question  ; and 
James  Thome,  a southerner  by  birth  and  breeding,  who 
had  chosen  to  leave  father  and  mother  and  house  and 
lands  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it  — two  college  professors 
and  one  trustee.  They  voiced  the  indignation  of  the 
audience,  “A  father  hunting  a son  to  doom  to  the  prison 
house  of  slavery'” ; they  expressed  its  response  to  the  ap- 
peal, “It  is  not  in  view  of  this  single  case  that  our 
sympathies  are  drawn  out.  It  is  for  the  great  class  of 
helpless  little  ones  that  this  one  comes  to  represent.  They 
ask  us  to  remember  their  wrongs,  the  wrongs  of  cen- 
turies inflicted  upon  their  race,  and  to  look  down  the 
dark  future  and  weep  for  the  wrongs  of  thousands  yet 
unborn.”  And  Father  Keep  spoke  of  high  resolve,  “We 
are  now  under  obligation  to  consecrate  ourselves  un- 
reservedly to  the  removal  of  this  curse.” 

The  case  of  the  slave  baby  attracted  attention  out- 

( Continued  from  262) 

En  Pension 

a dream.  You  still  strain  your  eyes  at  night  poring  over 
crabbed  texts  by  candle  light,  and  when  the  strain  be- 
comes unbearable,  you  have  no  resource  but  to  go  out 
into  the  solitary,  echoing  streets  and  walk  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  Carnpo  Santo,  where  the  cypresses  cast  black 
pools  of  shadow  in  the  moonlight,  or  sit  upon  your  bal- 
cony and  watch  the  lights  twinkle  on  the  hills  across  the 
valley — which  is  a lonesome  business. 

In  the  daytime  life  is  more  varied.  You  can  visit  re- 
mote old  crumbling  churches,  sometimes  transformed  in- 
to stables,  where  the  thirteenth-century  frescoes  are  vis- 
ibly fading  from  the  walls ; or  you  can  make  a long  cir- 
cuit on  the  hillside  behind  the  town,  where  every  turn  in 
the  road  produces  a new  type  of  landscape,  and  every 
slope  is  ablaze  with  broom  or  cyclamen;  or  you  can 
climb  to  the  old  castle  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  lie  in  the 
grass  among  the  sheep ; or  you  can  descend  into  the  mar- 
ket-place on  market  day  and  see  the  beautiful  rough  terra 
cotta  pottery  spread  out  on  the  pavement,  watch  the  mag- 
nificent white  oxen,  and  wonder  at  the  poor  crazed  creat- 
ure, clothed  in  gaily  coloured  rags  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  whom  the  village  boys  hail  as  “Carnevale!  Car- 
nevale!”  So,  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  boys  of  Assisi 
clamoured  after  St.  Francis,  and  the  boys  of  Todi  after 
Jacopone. 


side  of  Oberlin.  Of  course  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  noted 
it.  Mr.  Clayton  Ellsworth  of  our  faculty  has  traced 
an  account,  first  published  in  the  Oberlin  1 imes,  then 
reprinted  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  of  New 
York  City,  and  cited  in  the  “Slave,”  London,  England. 
The  students  attended  the  funeral  seven  hundred  strong, 
and  these  were  so  many  missionaries  for  emancipation. 
They  helped  to  form  a public  sentiment  which  was  needed 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  poor  little 
boy  was  not  born,  and  did  not  die,  in  vain. 

At  a public  meeting  held  soon  after  the  funeral  those 
who  desired  were  asked  to  contribute  ten  cents  each  for 
a memorial  stone.  The  required  amount  was  quickly 
raised.  The  stone  was  unfortunately  a soft  marble. 
It  is  seamed,  and  parts  of  the  inscription  are  nearly 
obliterated.  It  was  imperative  to  place  it  under  cover  in 
order  to  save  the  relic,  and  it  is  now  in  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege library.  And  the  weather  worn  words  may  still 
be  traced, — 

LET  SLAVERY  PERISH 

LEE  HOWARD  DOBBINS 
a fugutive  slave  orphan 
brought  here  by  an 
adopted  mother  in  her 
flight  for  liberty 
March  17,  1853 
left  here  wasted  with 
consumption  found 
a refuge  in  death 
Mar.,  26,  1853 
Aged  4 yrs. 


Or,  if  quiter  pleasures  invite  you,  you  can  step  out 
of  your  own  dining-room  window  into  the  terraced  gar- 
den on  the  hillside,  which  is  on  a level  with  the  top  floor 
of  the  house.  There  you  will  find  strange  vegetables 
growing — it  is  stranger  still  where  they  go — and  familiar 
old-fashioned  flowers,  like  zinnias  and  asters,  and  a run- 
nel of  clear  water,  caught  and  guided  between  stone  bar- 
riers, and  a pool  where  gold  fish  live,  and  olives  showing 
silver  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  And  at  the  far  end 
of  the  garden,  near  the  parapet  that  protects  you  from 
nothingness,  there  is  a round  table  of  stone,  where  in  the 
late  afternoon  you  can  drink  your  tea  and  let  your  eyes 
wander  over  the  grey-green  Umbrian  valley  and  the  pur- 
ple hills  beyond. 

“You  can,”  I say,  but  I ought  to  have  said,  “You 
could.”  For  it  is  gone  now,  this  pension  in  which  you 
spent  such  happy,  peaceful  months  and  to  which  you 
came  back  after  your  travels  with  a sense  of  returning  to 
the  dear  and  the  familiar.  The  little  room,  with  its  floor 
of  rough  tiles  and  its  balcony  that  commanded  a beauty 
beyond  picturing,  exists  nowhere  but  in  your  memory', 
where  it  will  live  forever — a peaceful,  bare  little  shelter, 
where  the  heart  was,  for  a while,  at  home. 

<4., 
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Personalities 


AX^Clvl  Wilson  C^rphyl^Pfl  S Professor  of  School  Music > 
' V yV  VJLIU  KLllb,  graduated  from  Oherlin  Col- 

1,1  I9°5’  Two  years  later  he  became  teacher  of  school  music  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  From  most  humble  beginnings , 
he  has  gradually  built  the  School  Music  Department  to  the  point  where  it  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Always  a serious  student  of  the  problems  of  music  education,  Mr.  Gehrkens  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  through  his  unselfish  and  soundly  constructive 
contributions.  As  president  in  1923  and  later  as  member  of  many  important  com- 
mittees in  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference,  he  has  had  an  important  part 
in  guiding  the  growth  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation.  As  an  author 
and  editor  he  has  exerted  a wide  influence  among  all  music  educators. 

With  his  ability  to  see,  understand  and  analyze  so  completely,  to  think  clearly 
and  reason  soundly,  and  then  to  state  briefly  and  conclusively,  he  has  given  to  the 
village  and  college  of  Oberlin,  and  to  the  many  students  and  teachers  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  come  under  his  keen  guidance,  an  inspiration  and  way  of  think- 
ing about  and  doing  things  which  gives  a real  and  unforgettable  meaning  to  the 
true  Oberlin  spirit. 


Drf(viri  7?  I rh  ftYfl  A/f  nnYP  IS  onc  °f  Canada’s  contributions 

L/Uvai  IVIUIUIU  t0  Oberlin.  He  was  born  at 

Port  Hope  in  Ontario  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  same  town.  In  1902 
he  graduated  from  Victoria  College  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  received  the  gold  medal  for  excellence  of  work  in  political 
science.  A fter  several  years  teaching  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  he  entered  the 
graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  completed  his  work  there  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1910.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Ethel  Hallam  of  Washington, 
Pennsylvania  and  joined  the  faculty  of  Lawrence  College  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1913  as  professor  of  history. 


His  service  to  Oberlin  has  been  both  as  citizen  and  teacher.  His  work  on  the 
Oberlin  Board  of  Education  and  his  active  membership  in  the  First  Church  may  be 
mentioned  as  only  two  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has  served  the  community. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914.  caught  Dr.  Moore  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
this  fact  may  account  partially  for  his  growing  and  continuing  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  backgrond  and  course  of  that  conflict.  From  19/S,  when  he  lectured  on  “ War 
Aims ” to  the  idealistic  crusaders  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  to  the  present  day,  in  which  he 
teaches  the  disillusioned  generation  the  complicated  story  partly  unravelled  by  Fay 
and  Schmitt,  this  has  been  his  chief  interest  as  a scholar.  The  presentation  of  this 
story  has  been  of  great  significance  to  Oberlin,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent student  interest  in  ways  of  maintaining  peace. 


An  Illustrious  Member 
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among  the  highly  respected 
members  of  the  Oberlin  Fac- 
is  onc  whose  record  shows  many  items  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed,  lo-wit : 
A son  of  poor  but  worthy  parents; 

A native  son  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania ; 

A graduate  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  small  but  worthy  colleges; 

A Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 

A teacher  of  Chemistry — head  of  the  department,  in  fact,  at  Earlham  College; 
Husband  of  onc  of  Eahlham’s  fairest  daughters,  a woman  of  rare  social  charm , 
and  the  tactful  manager  of  her  home; 

Professor  in  Oberlin  College  since  1914; 

Honored  by  the  National  Research  Council  as  Chairman  of  one  of  its  sub-com- 
mittees; 

A scholar  of  no  mean  attainments ; member  of  numerous  scientific  societies; 
Writer  of  numerous  scientific  articles,  published  in  reputable  journals; 

Author  of  widely  used  texts  and  laboratory  manuals; 

An  able  departmental  organizer  and  administrator; 

A superior  teacher  and  advisor; 

An  alert  planner  for  the  advancement  of  the  College  and  of  his  department ; 

A stimulating  colleague  in  the  development  of  local  constructive  educational 
policies  ; 

A lover  of  the  out-of-doors ; 

A friendly  man; 

Withal,  A Man — Harry  Nicholls  Holmes. 
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Faculty 


President  Wilkins  attended  a confer- 
ence of  educational  leaders  at  Columbus 
May  9-1 1.  “Training  of  Teachers”  was 
the  topic  for  discussion.  He  will  deliver 
the  commencement  address  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Oberlin  high 
school  June  10. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  of  the  violin 
department  was  the  guest  soloist  at  the 
annual  spring  contest  of  the  choral  de- 
partment of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Musical  Arts 
Society  May  5.  Professor  Kessler  was  a 
former  director  of  the  club. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  the  Seminary, 
gave  an  address  before  the  Inter-Club 
Council  of  Lorain,  O.,  May  5. 

Professor  Hermann  H.  Thornton  of  the 
department  of  French  and  Italian,  who 
has  spent  his  leave  of  absence  this  year 
studying  at  Harvard,  sailed  for  France 
May  9 to  be  gone  two  months.. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  gave  the 
annual  Sigma  Psi  address  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  on  May  8. 
The  Sigma  Psi  is  to  the  scientific  world 
what  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  to  the  academic. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  was  in  Colum- 
bus late  in  April  attending  the  research 
council  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton  has  been 
invited  to  give  a graduate  seminar  in 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1931-32. 
Every  Friday,  from  4 to  6,  he  will  teach 
a course  in  German  literature  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  storm  and 
stress. 

Director  Frank  H.  Shaw  and  Professor 
John  O.  Lofberg  represented  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Chase  of  the  University  of  Illinois  May 
1.  Professor  Lofberg  was  also  the  official 
representative  of  the  American  Classical 
Society. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes’  latest  book,  “The 
Revision  of  Holmes’  Introductory  College 
Chemistry,”  was  published  in  May  by 
the  Macmillan  Press.  The  first  edition 
of  this  book  is  used  in  many  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  this  country. 

Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  psychol- 
ogy department  will  teach  this  summer  in 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  from 
June  16  to  August  11. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  was  a dele- 
gate from  Oberlin  to  the  National  Col- 
lege Hygiene  Conference,  which  was  held 
in  Syracuse  early  in  May. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  addressed  the 
Cleveland  Mathematical  Club  May  20 
at  their  annual  banquet  on  the  subject, 
“The  Fascinating  Side  of  Mathematics.” 
Again,  on  May  25,  Professor  Cairns 
spoke  on  “Wave  Mechanics  in  a Nut- 
shell” before  the  Graduate  Mathematics 
Club  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Dean  E.  F.  Bos  worth  attended  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Association  of 
Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  held  at 


Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  in  April,  with  the 
University  of  Tennessee  as  host. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, was  the  official  representative  of 
Oberlin  College  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Berea  Col- 
lege, Berea,  Kv.,  May  29,  30  and  31. 

The  April  issue  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Health  contained  an  edi- 
torial on  Student  Health  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Bradshaw,  College  physician.  The  edi- 
torial discussed  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Student  Health  Association,  of  which 
Dr.  Bradshaw  was  chairman. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  attended  the  National 
Conference  for  College  Hygiene  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  May  5-9,  which  was  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards in  hygiene  teaching,  student  health 
service,  and  physical  welfare  activities. 
These  standards  will  be  recommended  to 
college  and  university  presidents  all  over 
the  country. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  is  to  again 
teach  in  the  Chautauqua  Summer  Music 
School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  from  July  6 
to  August  25.  He  will  be  assistant  con- 
cert master  of  the  symphony  orchestra 
and  member  of  Mischakoff  String  Quar- 
tet. He  will  have  a number  of  Oberlin 
students  with  him  studying  violin. 

A Text-bo k of  Physical  Education , 
written  bv  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Williams,  ’09  and 
Dr.  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison,  ’io,  professor 
of  physical  education,  is  to  appear  in 
June  from  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  press. 


Gets  L.  L.  S.  Award 


Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  ’18,  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  was  re- 
cently awarded  The  Adelia  A.  Field 
Johnston  Fellowship  for  the  year  1931-32. 
This  graduate  fellowship  is  available  for 
assignment  each  alternate  year  to  women 
who  have  been  members  of  L.L.S.  Be- 
cause of  the  keen  competition,  it  is  a 
significant  honor  to  be  awarded  the  fel- 
lowship. 

Miss  Barnes  will  do  graduate  study 
next  year  at  Columbia  University  and 
will  make  private,  special  investigation 
of  problems  and  techniques  in  the  field 
of  student  placement  service.  Oberlin 
College  has  granted  Miss  Barnes  one 
year’s  leave  of  absence,  after  which  she 
will  return  as  secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments. 


Horton  Again  Honored 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton’s  new 
book,  A Psychological  Approach  to  The- 
ology, has  been  designated  by  the  Relig- 
ious Book  of  the  Month  Club  as  their 
selection  for  June.  This  is  the  second 
time  in  a little  over  a year  that  Dr.  Hor- 
ton has  been  so  honored.  His  other  book, 


Theism  and  the  Modern  Mood,  was  the 
selection  in  March,  1930.  Both  books  are 
published  by  Harpers. 

This  brings  the  Oberlin  School  of  'I  he- 
ology  very  much  to  the  fore,  as  the  re- 
ligious book  of  the  month  for  May  was 
by  Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske. 

Besides  being  an  author,  Dr.  Horton 
is  much  in  demand  as  a speaker  before 
student  assemblies,  and  religious  and  edu- 
cational groups.  In  June  he  is  to  be  a 
principal  speaker  and  leader  of  discussion 
at  the  Student  Summer  Conference  at 
Asilomar,  California,  and  afterwards  is 
to  teach  at  the  summer  session  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Trustees  Approve 
Activity  Fee 

The  trustees  have  put  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  student  request  for  a 
uniform  activity  fee  to  take  the  place  of 
the  student  chest  and  solicitation  by  other 
student  interests. 

Under  the  new  plan  which  will  go  into 
effect  next  year  each  student  will  pay 
$7.15  a semester  which  will  be  divided 
between  13  organizations — the  Review, 
Hi-O-Hi,  Olympian,  athletics,  Glee  club, 
Class  dues,  Shansi,  Student  Council,  In- 
ternational Student  Service,  College  Band, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  contingency 
fund.  The  student  will  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  these  organizations  without  ad- 
ditional charge. 


Honors  Day 

Before  their  fellow-students  at  Chapel 
May  7 approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
student  body  were  made  happy  by  the 
announcement  of  their  names  on  the 
scholarship  honor  list  for  the  present  aca- 
demic year. 

Those  attaining  honors  in  the  College 
were  announced  by  Dean  Charles  N. 
Cole,  and  those  in  the  Conservatory  by 
Director  Frank  FI.  Shaw.  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  president  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  gave  the  address,  her  subject  be- 
ing “Women  and  Scholarship”. 

Of  the  seniors  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  12  are  men  and  18  women.  To 
these  should  be  added  one  man  and  two 
women  who  were  chosen  in  their  junior 
year.  Three  men  and  one  woman  from 
the  present  junior  class  were  included  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Otherwise  receiving 
junior  honors  were  14  men  and  13  wom- 
en. The  sophomores  contributed  10  men 
and  18  women,  and  the  freshmen  14  men 
and  22  women  to  their  lists. 

In  the  Conservatory  the  honors  natur- 
ally went  largely  to  women  as  they  pre- 
dominate in  the  enrollment.  Two  of  the 
14  seniors  were  men,  two  of  the  13 
sophomores,  and  four  of  the  13  freshmen. 

A partial  list,  numbering  34,  of  grad- 
uate scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  18 
graduate  assistantships  for  next  year  were 
also  announced. 
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Many  o 
class  groups 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 


Reunion  Concert 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  12 

Commencement  Concert  of  the  School  Music  Department  Warner  Hall 
Dramatic  Association  Play.  Open-Air  Performance  of  “As  You 
Like  It.”  First  Presentation. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  13 

Senior  Class  Breakfast. 

Alumni  Golf  Tournament  (men) 
Commencement  Concert,  the  Conservatory 
Part  ------ 

Luncheon,  “O.  C.”  club  (women) 

Meeting  and  Luncheon  Pi  Kappa  Lambda 
Baseball  Game,  Oberlin  vs.  Wooster 
Senior  Class  Day  Exercises;  Ivy  Ode,  Spade 
sponse. 


Golf  Grounds 
of  Music,  First 

Warner  Hall 
James  Brand  House 
Oberlin  Inn 
Athletic  Field 
Oration  and  Re- 


Reunions  of  Women’s  Literary  Societies;  Varsity  “O”  Club  Ban- 
quet; Other  group  dinners. 

Commencement  Concert,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Second 
Part  - --  --  --  - Finney  Chapel 

Dramatic  Association  Play.  Open-Air  Performance  of  “As  You 
Like  It”.  Second  Presentation. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  14 

Shansi  Association  Breakfast  - Burroughs  Cottage 

Service  in  the  Churches  of  the  Village. 

Academic  Procession. 

Baccalaureate  Service,  Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Francis  John 
McConnell,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - Finney  Chapel 

Daisy  Chain  and  Campus  Songs,  Women  of  Senior  and  Junior  Classes. 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  informally  at  home  to  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class  and  their  Parents,  and  to  Alumni  of  Re- 
uion  Classes  -----  The  President’s  House 
Class  Reunions;  Memorial  Meetings;  Class  Roll  Calls.  The 
Faculty  informally  at  their  homes. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  15 

Varsity- Alumni  Baseball  Game  - - - Athletic  Field 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Administration  Building 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  - - Room  B,  Warner  Hall 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association:  Class  Distinctions; 

Address  by  Mr.  Tracy  Strong  '08,  of  Geneva  Switzerland,  Warner  Hall 
Formal  Opening  of  the  Crane  Swimming  Pool ; Inspection  by  Al- 
umni -------  Women’s  Gymnasium 

Class  Reunions  and  Dinners. 

Conservatory  Reunion  Supper  - - - - Barrows  House 

Alumni  Night,  Campus  Illumination,  and  Band  Concert;  Alumni 
Parade  forms,  8:30  p.  M.;  Parade  moves,  9:15  p.  m.;  Singing  on 
the  Chapel  Terrace,  9:4s  P.  M. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  16 

Academic  Procession. 

Commencement  Exercises.  Commencement  Address,  Shreds  and 
Patches,”  by  Kemper  Fullerton,  D.Th.,  Finney  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology.  Conferring  of  Degrees  - Finney  Chapel 

Alumni  Luncheon Warner  Gymnasium 

Concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs  - Finney  Chapel 

Senior  Prom Allen  Ar‘  Iiuilding 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17 

if  the  alumni  classes  having  special  reunions  will  spend  Wednesday  in 
at  Chance  Creek,  Black  River,  or  at  the  shore  resorts  on  Lake  Erie. 


The  Commencement  Concert  by  the 
Combined  Glee  Clubs  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  June  16th.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
concert  will  be  an  appropriate  closing 
exercise  to  the  events  of  the  Ninety- 
Eighth  Annual  Commencement.  At  that 
time  it  is  planned  to  recognize  Dr. 
George  Whitfield  Andrews,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Men’s  Glee  Club,  and  to 
present  a part  of  the  program  in  honor 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  who  will  be 
the  special  guests  of  the  evening. 


Golf  Prizes 

Golfers  are  urged  to  send  in  their  reg- 
istrations at  once  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols, 
Warner  Gymnasium,  for  participation  in 
the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  Saturday, 
June  13. 

A silver  loving  cup  to  go  to  the  low 
medalist  of  any  two  years  is  being  of- 
fered by  President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins. 
Joe  Meriam  ’95-’oo  of  Cleveland,  is  of- 
fering a silver  cup  to  the  visiting  (not 
resident  of  Oberlin)  graduate  or  former 
student  out  of  college  25  years  or  more 
with  the  lowest  score. 

Vulcan  balls  to  most  everybody  else  will 
be  the  gift  of  Aaron  L.  Mercer,  ’n,  of 
Rockford,  111.  They  will  be  distributed 
as  follows:  runner-up  low  medalist  6, 
winner  of  blind  par  6,  player  making 
most  pars  2,  most  birdies  2,  eagle  2,  hole 
in  one  12,  highest  medalist  2. 


Prom  Open  to  Alumni 

The  Class  of  1931  invite  alumni  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Senior  Prom 
on  Commencement  night  Tuesday,  June 
16,  from  10  o’clock  to  2,  at  the  Allen  Art 
Building.  Music  is  being  furnished  by 
Husk  O’Hare’s  orchestra  of  La  Salle 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Bids  are  $5.50  and 
should  be  ordered  immediately  of  Svdney 
Willis,  140  N.  Main  St.,  Oberlin. 

Orchestra  Contest 


Oberlin  on  April  30-May  1 was  for  the 
third  year  host  to  the  Ohio  School  Or- 
chestra and  Ensemble  Contest.  Approx- 
imately 850  junior  and  senior  high  school 
musicians  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
particularly  the  northern  section,  were 
present  to  participate. 

The  schools  were  divided  into  classes 
and  there  were  contests  in  orchestra,  en- 
semble, and  solo.  In  the  class  A high 
school  orchestras  Lakewood  was  winner 
with  Columbus  North  second. 

The  judges  expressed  high  opinion  of 
the  contestants  and  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  L.  Williams.  The  visiting 
students  all  acted  as  if  they  had  a good 
time  seeing  Oberlin. 
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Women  Allowed  Smoking  Privilege 


J mu’, 

Housing  Arrangements 
for  Women  Change 

The  college  has  made  three  changes 
this  spring,  in  the  procedure  of  housing 
the  women,  that  may  he  of  interest  to  the 
alumni.  These  changes  to  be  effective 
next  fall  are,  the  placing  of  all  women 
by  the  college,  including  placing  in  the 
privately  owned  houses;  the  experiment 
of  a Freshman  House;  and  permitting 
women  to  stay  in  the  house  they  are  in, 
if  they  so  choose.  Only  those  wishing  to 
change  houses  will  now  draw  for  place. 

The  college  has  long  been  working  to- 
ward the  end  of  itself  owning  and  ad- 
mininstering  complete  dormitory  facilities 
for  the  women.  It  has  recently  begun 
and  is  carrying  out  an  active  program  of 
improvement,  which  will  ultimately  make 
all  dormitories  equally  desirable  from  a 
physical  standpoint.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  “popularity”  of  a house  will 
then  depend  on  the  girls  living  there  any 
particular  year,  and  will  change  with  the 
students.  A feeling  of  this  sort  among 
the  students  seems  to  the  college  infinite- 
ly better  and  more  democratic  than  the 
present  tendency  on  the  campus  to  label 
some  dormitories  permanently  exclusive, 
and  others  traditionally  less  desirable. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Pyle  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  the  college  has 
purchased  Pyle  Inn;  the  Vatican,  being 
in  the  area  that  is  to  be  the  future  Men’s 
Campus,  will  probably  be  used  by  the 
men,  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of 
the  college.  The  number  of  private 
houses,  therefore,  will  be  drastically  cut 
down.  The  college  for  this  reason  judged 
it  wise  to  take  this  year  the  first  step  in 
its  long-contemplated  program,  and  to 
take  over  the  placing  of  all  women. 

Closely  conected  with  this  decision  was 
the  provision  to  let  all  women  wishing  to 
do  so,  remain  in  the  house  they  now  are 
in — not  only  in  the  private  houses,  but 
in  the  college  houses  as  well.  This  ar- 
rangement not  only  simplifies  the  actual 
drawing  for  houses  by  limiting  it  to  those 
only  who  wish  to  change,  but  it  should 
operate  to  make  house  groups  more  con- 
genial. Those  who  feel  they  belong  else- 
where will  try  to  get  into  their  own 
group,  and  groups  that  are  congenial  will 
not  be  arbitrarily  broken  up.  This  pro- 
vision is,  essentially,  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages the  privately  owrned  houses  have 
had,  now’  extended  to  all  dormitories 
alike. 

The  provision  for  a Freshman  House 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  novel 
of  the  changes  to  be  tried  out.  Tank 
Hall  on  East  College  Street  will  be 
used  next  year  for  the  experiment.  With 
the  exception  of  six  upper-class  women 
in  Tank  and  four  in  the  annex — women 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject and  who  were  especially  chosen — 
the  entire  house  will  be  given  over  to 
Freshman  women,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  House  will  serve  more  or  less  as  a 
center  for  Freshman  activities.  The  plan 


In  accordance  with  a ruling  passed 
Tuesday  May  5 by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  college,  Oberlin  will  try  the 
experiment  for  the  rest  of  the  semester 
of  allowing  smoking  by  women  in  the 
individual  rooms  of  both  college  and  con- 
servatory dormitories,  under  two  condi- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  protec- 
tion against  fire  hazard.  All  women 
wishing  to  smoke  must  file  a written  re- 
quest with  the  matron,  provide  their 
rooms  with  fire  extinguishers,  and  agree 
to  use  care  in  the  handling  of  smoking 
materials. 

The  second  condition  provides  for 
those  who  do  not  want  smoking  in  their 
rooms.  A request  to  allow  smoking  in  a 
room  must  be  signed  by  both  room- 
mates. If  the  room-mate  objects,  a 
woman  wishing  to  smoke  must  do  so  else- 
where, in  another  room  for  which  per- 
mission has  been  granted. 

A student-faculty  committee  was  ap- 
pointed last  fall  to  study  the  problem,  and 
found  that  perhaps  40%  of  the  Oberlin 
women  smoke,  either  habitually  or  occas- 
ionally. The  committee’s  findings  and 
recommendations,  after  six  months  of 
study,  came  before  the  faculty  this  spring. 


of  a Freshman  House  was  suggested  by 
the  students  themselves. 

The  recommendation  of  a Freshman 
House,  and  of  allowing  women  to  stay 
in  the  house  they  now  are  in,  was  made 
by  a joint  committee  of  four  faculty,  and 
seven  student,  women.  It  is  planned  that 
the  housing  system  shall  be  continually 
open  to  revision,  so  that  present  experi- 
ments, if  successful,  may  be  continued 
and  amplified,  or  modified  as  experience 
may  show  necessary. 

A Cappella  Choir  in 
Annual  Concert 

“The  concert  given  by  the  Oberlin  A 
Cappella  Choir  May  5 turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  gratifying  musical 
events  of  the  season”  says  a writer  in  the 
Oberlin  News-Tribune.  “It  is  not  alto- 
gether pride  in  having  such  an  organi- 
zation our  own  that  prompts  such  a high 
estimate  of  it;  comparison  with  the  older 
and  better  known  choirs  only  deepens 
our  appreciation  of  its  amazing  develop- 
ment and  its  real  artistic  merit.  Olaf 
Christiansen  as  director  is  skillfully  pil- 
oting the  Choir  through  a promising 
adolescent  stage,  which  gives  everv  in- 
dication of  a great  future.  The  group 
is  attaining  an  astonishing  degree  of 
tonal  variety  and  flexibility. 

The  choir  has  made  unbelievable 
progress  this  last  year,  and  will  soon  be 
a musical  organization  of  the  first  rank, 
and  one  which  will  harvest  considerable 
fame  for  Oberlin.” 


It  was  then  agreed  that  allowing  smoking 
in  the  individual  rooms,  with  adequate 
protection  against  fire  and  with  proper 
consideration  for  those  who  do  not  smoke, 
was  the  least  conspicuous  and  socially 
most  acceptable  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  whole  situation  is  well  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  President  Wilkins: 

“Smoking  by  women,  while  regarded 
with  disapproval  by  a large  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  by  a large  num- 
ber of  the  parents  of  the  students,  and  by 
a large  number  of  college  women  them- 
selves, is,  nevertheless,  no  longer  so  re- 
jected by  society  in  general  that  it  can 
be  fairly  considered  a matter  for  arbi- 
trary prohibition.  It  appears  to  be  gen- 
erally regarded  now  as  a matter  of  in- 
dividual preference. 

“Smoking  is  being  done,  and  would  un- 
questionably continue  to  be  done  in  any 
case,  by  a certain  number  of  women.  It 
appears  to  be  highly  undesirable  that 
those  who  wish  to  smoke  should  be  forced 
to  do  so  in  public  places,  or  else  surrept- 
itiously in  their  rooms. 

“The  college  has  therefore  decided  to 
try  out  the  plan  of  allowing  smoking  in 
individual  rooms  on  conditions  which 
have  been  referred  to.” 


Standards  Set  for 
Men’s  Houses 

Hereafter,  men  of  the  College  are  to 
be  allowed  to  room  only  in  houses  ap- 
proved by  the  Boarding  Halls  Committee 
of  the  Faculty.  Standards  set  by  the 
committee  must  be  met  before  a house- 
holder may  take  men  students,  and  there 
will  be  frequent  inspection  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  these  standards.  These 
have  to  do  with  the  equipment  and  care 
of  the  rooms. 

A minimum  price  of  three  dollars  a 
student  is  set  in  order  that  matrons  may 
readily  meet  the  standard.  The  new 
regulation  is  in  no  way  to  affect  the  self- 
supporting  students  from  working  for 
their  rooms. 


Oriental  Society 

The  American  Oriental  Society,  Mid- 
dle West  Branch,  held  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting  in  Oberlin  May  i and  z. 
Professors  Buckler,  Fullerton  and  Dan- 
ton  were  the  local  committee  in  charge. 

President  Wilkins  gave  an  address  of 
welcome  and  papers  were  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Buckler  on  The  Chronology  of 
Cosmas,  Patriarch  of  Alexander  in  763, 
and  by  Professor  Fullerton  on  An  Analy- 
sis of  Job  6 and  7.  Other  papers  were 
presented  by  many  of  the  thirty  or  more 
delegates  present. 
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Spring  Athletics  Get  Under  Way 


Before  the  spring  athletics  got  into  full 
swing,  five  Ohio  schools  had  a little 
practice  track  meet.  They  called  it  an  in- 
formal meet  and  no  scores  were  kept,  the 
purpose  being  to  give  the  coaches  a 
chance  to  size  up  their  men  under  com- 
petition. Heidelberg,  Hiram,  Baldwin- 
Wallace,  Mount  Union  and  Oberlin  made 
up  the  event,  which  was  held  at  Ober- 
lin. The  home  team  made  a good  show- 
ing, taking  first  in  all  track  events  ex- 
cept the  high  hurdles.  They  also  cap- 
tured the  pole  vault  and  high  jump. 

At  Delaware  on  April  25  they  lost  to 
Wesleyan  20-50.  The  scoring  in  this 
meet  was  on  the  international  basis,  five 
points  for  first  and  nothing  for  second 
or  third.  Oberlin  took  the  pole  vault, 
high  jump,  one  mile  team  race,  and  the 
two  mile  relay. 

This  was  followed  by  another  defeat 
at  Ypsilanti  where  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
took  only  three  firsts,  100  yard  dash,  220 
yard  dash,  and  high  jump,  Johnson  cap- 
turing the  first  two  events  and  Gaige 
the  third.  Score,  106  1-3 — 24  2-3. 

Oberlin  then  decided  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  They  took  a meet  from  Re- 
serve 80  1-2  to  50  1-2,  and  from  Woos- 
ter 80  to  51.  In  the  first  one  Gaige  was 
high  point  man  with  three  firsts,  high 
and  low  hurdles  and  high  jump.  In  the 
second  meet  he  shared  first  honors  with 
Johnson,  who  also  took  three  firsts, 
Gaige  in  the  same  three  events  and  John- 
son in  the  100  and  220  yard  dashes  and 
the  broad  jump.  Spangler  was  high  man 
in  the  pole  vault  each  time  and  broke 
the  Oberlin  record  in  the  Wooster  meet 
by  topping  the  bar  at  12  ft.  5 1-2  in.  The 
Wooster  aggregation  pressed  Oberlin 
harder  than  did  Reserve.  Time  or  dis- 
tance was  much  better  in  each  event. 
Service,  Gladieux  and  Ashe  in  the  mile, 


and  Service  and  Smith  in  the  two  mile 
led  their  field.  Hubbard  won  the  jave- 
lin each  time. 

BASEBALL 

The  baseball  season  also  opened  in  de- 
feat, Muskingum  nosing  out  a 3-2  vic- 
tory on  their  diamond.  The  next  day 
Denison  succumbed  to  the  Yoemen  5-3, 
though  they  put  up  a great  game  and 
lost  the  tie  only  in  the  ninth  inning. 

A first  inning  drive  by  the  home  team 
put  the  Rochester  game  on  ice  for  Ober- 
lin. Four  runs  then  and  three  subse- 
quent ones  gave  the  locals  a 7-1  victory. 
Irvin  played  a stellar  game  at  first  and 
had  three  hits  entered  to  his  account. 

On  their  second  trip  of  the  season  the 
Yeomen  repeated  their  first  trip’s  exper- 
ience by  winning  and  losing.  At  Bluff- 
ton  they  ran  away  with  the  game,  not 
stopping  until  they  had  tallied  28  runs 
to  their  opponent’s  8.  At  Hillsdale, 

though,  it  was  a different  story.  A young 
man,  Smith  by  name,  retired  18  of  the  31 
batters  that  faced  him  and  won  the  game 
for  the  Michigan  college  4-1. 

Biel  and  Beattie  have  done  Oberlin’s 
pitching  with  Cy  Giddings  as  relief. 
Captain  Forry  Adams  has  been  behind 
the  batter  and  “got  ’em”  every  time. 

TENNIS 

By  a score  of  6-1  the  tennis  team 
started  the  season  with  victory  over  Ohio 
Wesleyan.  Captain  Reischauer,  Bob 
Mark  and  Lindsay  took  their  singles, 
Koch  being  the  only  Oberlin  loser.  In 
the  doubles,  Reischauer-Lindsay  and 
Mark-Koch  combinations  proved  easy 
winners. 

Against  Western  State  Normal  of  Kal- 
amazoo the  boys  worked  hard  and  came 
out  victors,  4-3,  Oberlin  taking  three  sin- 


gles and  a double.  The  Zoo-ites’  best 
players  had  the  edge  on  Oberlin’s  best, 
but  Oberlin's  second  string  were  the  bet- 
ter. 

Both  at  Wooster  and  at  Oberlin  the 
Presbyterians  lost  in  the  two  court  con- 
tests, 5-1  and  4-2  being  the  respective 
scores.  Bad  weather  was  a handicap  on 
both  days. 

GOLF 

Golf  is  commencing  to  be  given  ser- 
ious attention  as  an  intercollegiate  sport. 
Kenyon  took  Oberlin’s  measure  by  a 12%- 
5V2  score.  Mount  Union  also  won  13-3. 
A return  contest  with  Kenyon  was  more 
favorable  for  the  Oberlin  contingent,  the 
score  being  10-8.  Wooster  took  the  little 
end  in  a 16-4  game. 

The  second  season  of  faculty  intercol- 
legiate golf  opened  with  a tie  contest  with 
Ohio  State.  The  Oberlin  club  swingers 
were  Professors  Lehmann,  Christiansen, 
Jelliffe,  Nichols,  Holmes  and  Boyers. 


Crane  Pool  Opens 


Among  wild  huzzas  by  the  onlookers 
the  senior  girl  life  guards  made  the  init- 
ial splash  in  the  new  Crane  Swimming 
Pool  May  12.  The  ten  seniors  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  equal  number  of  juniors  and 
by  the  other  women  who  had  been  reg- 
alarly  going  to  Elyria  for  swimming. 

The  water  was  soon  alive  with  a happy 
throng  of  girls  who  were  celebrating  the 
opening  of  the  new  pool  not  alone  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  vast  throng  of 
those  who  had  long  wished  for  but  never 
realized  in  their  day  the  privilege  of  a 
pool. 

Not  only  the  large  pool,  35x75,  was  put 
to  use,  but  the  smaller  pool  also,  15x35, 
which  is  provided  primarily  for  begin- 
ners. 

Dr.  Moulton,  head  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation department  for  women,  Miss  Kath- 
erine vonWenck,  instructor  in  swimming, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  department 
were  all  present  at  the  happy  event. 

This  was  the  informal  opening.  The 
formal  occasion  will  be  on  Monday,  June 
15,  at  4:15  o’clock.  The  President,  Trus- 
tees, speakers,  guests,  alumni,  and  friends 
will  meet  in  the  Women’s  Gymnasium 
where  there  will  be  given  a short  ac- 
count of  the  building,  plans,  and  pro- 
gress, and  the  use  to  which  the  building 
will  be  put.  Miss  Mabel  Lee,  National 
President  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women  at  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, will  be  the  main  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon. The  program  will  be  brief.  At 
the  meeting  tickets  will  be  given  to  those 
present  admitting  to  the  new  building  in 
fifteen-minute  relays,  thus  making  it  pos- 
sible to  go  through  the  building  in  com- 
paratively small  groups.  Refreshments 
will  be  served  in  the  Games  Room. 


First  Plunge  In  Crane  Swimming  Pool 
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Vocational  Counseling  at  Oberlin 

J.  ANTHONY  HUMPHREYS,  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Personnel  Service  of  Ober- 
lin College  is  the  development  of  Ober- 
lin’s resources  for  counseling  with  stu- 
dents concerning  careers.  This  function 
has  been  given  unremitting  attention  by 
the  director  of  personnel  service  since  the 
establishment  of  the  department  in  Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  is  pri- 
marily a liberal  arts  college  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  some  people  should  give 
no  thought  to  anything  that  smacks  of 
the  ‘‘vocational”,  there  is  a very  def- 
inite need  of  counseling  concerning  ca- 
reers on  the  Oberlin  campus  as  well  as 
on  the  campuses  of  other  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. The  most  compelling  argument  for 
giving  careful  thought  to  the  selection  of 
a vocation  or  for  making  tentative  plans 
for  a career  on  the  part  of  Oberlin’s  stu- 
dents during  their  college  years  is  the 
fact  that  practically  without  exception 
they  are  forced  by  their  personal  finan- 
cial situations  to  enter  adult  careers  im- 
mediately after  graduation  or  as  soon  as 
graduate  study  can  be  completed. 

Therefore  if  Oberlin  College  is  to  meet 
its  moral  responsibility  to  its  students  it 
must  develop  in  thoroughly  adequate  and 
systematic  fashion  resources  for  reliable 
vocational  counseling.  Indeed  Oberlin 
would  have  to  count  itself  among  the 
backward  and  less  progressive  colleges 
and  universities  if  it  did  not  provide  sys- 
tematic development  of  vocational  coun- 
seling service.  Every  year  sees  the  ad- 
dition of  a number  of  institutions  to  the 
ranks  of  those  that  do  furnish  reliable 
counseling  concerning  careers  to  their 
students.  This  last  fact  gains  added  evi- 
dence through  a recent  survey  made  by 
Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Harvard  College  now  has  a full- 
time officer  known  as  “Consultant  in  Ca- 
reers , whose  whole  time  is  available  to 
students  to  consult  with  him  concerning 
vocations. 

For  the  sake  of  concreteness  it  is  worth 
while  describing  briefly  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Personnel  Service  in 
its  effort  to  develop  Oberlin’s  resources 
for  vocational  counseling.  These  activi- 
ties have  been  the  following: 

1.  Compilation  of  a rather  extensive 
selected  bibliography  of  books  and  other 
publications  giving  vocational  informa- 
tion. On  this  list  there  are  approximately 
three  hundred  titles,  covering  sixty-eight 
different  vocations. 

2.  This  bibliography  has  been  pub- 
lished in  mimeographed  form  and  has 
been  made  available  to  interested  students 
and  to  heads  of  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3.  The  books  listed  in  the  bibliography 
are  set  aside  on  the  so-called  Vocations 
reserve  shelf  in  Carnegie  Library  to 


make  them  easily  accessible  to  students. 

4.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles  and  other  materials  relating  to 
specific  vocations  are  available  to  stu- 
dents at  the  Department  of  Personnel 
Service. 

5.  Special  effort  is  made  to  keep  up- 
to-date  with  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
vocational  information  and  vocational 
counseling. 

6.  There  is  maintained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Personnel  Service  files  of  current 
catalogs  of  the  representative  universities 
and  other  schools  offering  specialized 
training  in  the  various  vocations. 

7.  Students  are  kept  informed  through 
the  “Review”  of  unusually  significant 
new  materials.  Special  articles  have  been 
written  for  the  “Review”  on  such  sub- 
jects as  “Selection  of  a Vocation”,  “Ca- 
reers for  Women”. 

8.  During  one  semester  of  each  year 
an  elective  course  known  as  “Selection 
of  a Vocation”  is  offered  by  the  director 
of  personnel  service.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  assist  the  student  to  analyze 


Theological  Buildings 
Near  Completion 

The  Theological  School  dormitories  are 
finished  and  Bosworth  Hall  nearly  so  but 
dedicatory  exercises  for  the  buildings  will 
not  be  held  till  fall. 

By  being  able  to  erect  the  buildings  for 
a few  thousand  dollars  less  than  esti- 
mated an  added  feature  of  much  beauty 
has  been  provided.  Cloisters  at  the  ends 
of  Bosworth  Hall  will  connect  that  build- 
ing with  Morgan  and  with  Mead.  These 
are  to  be  of  limestone  columns  and  tiled 
roof  to  match  the  front  building. 


occupations  and  to  analyze  himself. 

9.  Men  and  women  from  outside  Ober- 
lin have  been  brought  to  Oberlin  to  give 
lectures  on  the  occupations  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

10.  A very  large  number  of  students 
have  voluntarily  asked  for  interviews  with 
the  director  of  personnel  service  concern- 
ing their  vocational  choices.  These  in- 
terviews are  not  hurried  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  a student  to  return  for  a 
number  of  subsequent  conversations.  The 
process  of  vocational  counseling  requires 
plenty  of  time. 

11.  Effort  has  been  made  to  discover 
those  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty 
who  are  particularly  well  qualified  to 
discuss  certain  vocations  with  students, 
so  that  students  may  be  intelligently  re- 
ferred by  the  director  of  personnel  serv- 
ice. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  these  facts: 
1.  students  are  not  told  what  occupations 
they  should  enter,  they  make  their  own 
decisions;  2.  information  about  occupa- 
tions is  given  large  place  in  the  process 
of  vocational  counseling;  3.  continuous 
effort  is  made  to  keep  up-to-date  with 
developments  in  the  field  of  vocational 
counseling. 


The  dedication  ceremonies  will  prob- 
ably  occur  October  n.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  Haskell  Lectures  and  lec- 
tures on  the  Mead-Swing  Foundation  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time.  The  program 
is  being  arranged  by  a committee  made 
up  of  Professors  Graham,  Brown,  Fiske 
and  Craig. 


OBERLIN’S 
NINETY-EIGHTH 
COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  13-16 
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Concerning  the  Centennial 


Dear  Mr  Olmstead: — 

May  I ask  for  some  information 
through  the  columns  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine relative  to  the  coming  Oberlin  Cen- 
tennial in  1933? 

Why  has  an  October  instead  of  a June 
date  been  selected?  Are  not  Oberlin 
alumni  and  friends  wont  to  return  to 
Oberlin  in  the  month  of  June  each  year? 
Is  it  not  their  habit,  long-established  by 
custom  and  tradition,  to  come  back  in  the 
month  of  June  in  as  large  numbers  as 
possible?  And  is  not  the  month  of  June 
a more  favorable  month  than  October  for 
the  larger  number  of  alumni?  In  fact,  is 
not  the  month  of  October,  a time  so  closely 
following  the  annual  vacations  of  most 
alumni,  an  unfavorable  month  in  which 
to  hope  for  large  numbers  of  alumni  to 
be  present?  These  questions  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements is,  of  course,  interested  in  se- 
curing as  large  an  attendance  as  possible 
of  Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  on  that 
occasion;  that  the  Oberlin  family  is  more 
interested  than  any  other  folk  in  this  Cen- 
tennial; that  more  of  the  Oberlin  con- 
stituency will  wish  to  be  present,  more 
will  try  to  be  present,  if  the  time  ap- 
pointed is  opportune  to  their  business  and 
home  responsibilities.  But  can  this  event 
be  made  the  most  significant,  the  most 
meaningful,  the  happiest,  the  most  pro- 
phetic for  our  Alma  Mater  and  the  entire 
Oberlin  family,  if  it  is  held  at  a time  that 
is  bound  to  prove  inopportune  to  the 
larger  number  of  alumni? 

You  have  recently  returned,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, from  a “wide  swing  around  cir- 
cle,” and  it  is  probable  that  in  addressing 
the  bodies  of  Oberlin  alumni  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  mention  was  made 
of  the  coming  Centennial.  And  if  so,  you 
no  doubt  ascertained  the  reaction  of  the 
alumni  both  to  the  Centennial,  and  the 
date  appointed  for  it  in  October.  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  tell  your 
readers  whether  the  alumni  as  a whole 
expressed  themselves  favorably  to  the  Oc- 
tober date?  Of  course  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  Oberlin  the  date  of  the  Cen- 
tennial can  make  little  difference.  But  I 
have  a conviction  that  the  date  appointed 
—if  other  than  at  that  the  time  of  the 
regular  commencement  season — is  going 
to  make  a material  difference  to  that  great 
body  of  Oberlin  folk  scattered  throughout 
this  country,  and  throughout  the  world. 
After  all,  are  they  not  the  ones  who  should 
have  first  consideration  in  planning  the 
program  and  date  of  the  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  college? 

Chester  F.  Ralston,  ’92. 


Dear  Mr.  Ralston: 

I furnished  Mr.  Grove  Patterson,  ’05, 
Trustee  of  the  College  and  chairman  of 
the  Trustee-Faculty  Centennial  Committee, 
a copy  of  your  letter  and  asked  him  for 
a reply.  The  appended  statement  was 
furnished  by  him. 

As  I have  travelled  this  year  meeting 
alumni  groups,  I have  been  constantly 
asked  questions  relative  to  the  Centen- 
nial celebration  quite  similar  to  the  ones 
asked  in  your  letter.  The  information 
that  I have  given  in  reply  was  that  sup- 
plied me  by  Secretary  George  M.  Jones 
and  in  substance  is  the  same  as  here  given 
by  Mr.  Patterson.  The  first  reaction  of 
practically  all  alumni  to  the  announce- 
ment was  one  of  surprise  and  keen  re- 
gret. I reported  this  situation  to  the 
Alumni  Council  and  to  President  Wilkins 
in  February. 

The  Trustee-Faculty  Committee  on 
Centennial  Celebration  in  1933  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  seven  of  whom 
are  alumni,  as  follows:  Grove  Patterson, 
’05,  chairman,  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89,  Beat- 
ty B.  Williams,  ’99,  George  M.  Jones, 
’94,  Robert  E.  Brown,  ’oi,  Miss  Florence 
M.  Fitch,  ’97,  James  H.  Hall,  ’14,  Pro- 
fessor Philip  D.  Sherman,  and  Professor 
Clarence  Ward. 

John  G.  Olmstead,  Editor. 


A STATEMENT 

The  General  Centennial  Committee 
chose  an  October  date  for  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  in  1933  for  several  def- 
inite reasons.  The  probable  wishes  of 
the  alumni  were,  of  course,  carefully  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  of  the  alumni. 

Careful  checking  of  the  weather  by 
the  Sub-committee  on  dates,  over  a long 
period  of  years,  revealed  the  fact  that 
early  October  is  the  only  fairly  depend- 
able time. 

The  man  who  will  write  and  direct 
the  pageant  who  is,  by  the  way,  the  most 
famous  pageant  director  in  America, 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  does  not  wish  to 
undertake  the  project  unless  it  is  held  in 
the  autumn.  Pageants  of  a similar  na- 
ture in  other  colleges  and  in  universities 
have  been  given  in  the  autumn.  We  feel 
we  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  the 
services  of  Mr.  Stevens. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  kind  of  commemoration  which  the 
committee  has  in  mind  will  be  the  pres- 
ence of  college  and  university  presidents 
and  representatives  from  all  over  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  not  possible  to  bring  these  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  commencement  time. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  desirable  to  over- 
shadow the  reunions  of  the  classes  due  in 
June  1933. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  are  so 


many  and  so  elaborate  that  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  add  the  even  more 
elaborate  exercises  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration to  an  already  over-crowded  per- 
iod. 

The  pageant  will  involve  the  service 
through  long  and  arduous  rehearsals  of 
at  least  500  students.  Students  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  year,  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement,  are  busier  than  at 
any  other  time.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  ask  them  or  to  allow  them  to 
give  up  the  time  in  May  and  June.  As 
it  is  now  planned,  the  work  will  be  done 
and  mostly  out  of  the  way  before  college 
has  fairly  begun. 

While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
member  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  family 
who  can  possibly  come  will  be  present  at 
the  Centennial  exercises,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  primarily  designed, 
as  are  commencement  exercises,  as  an  al- 
umni entertainment.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  representation 
from  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
from  abroad  for  which  arrangements  are 
now  being  made. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  all  the  reasons  which 
made  the  committee  unanimous  in  its 
choice  of  October.  But  the  final  decision 
was  made  largely  by  alumni  representa- 
tives for  the  good  of  the  college.  Every 
angle  was  carefully  considered  before  a 
decision  was  made. 

Grove  Patterson, 
Chairman  Trustee-Faculty 
Centennial  Committee 


“The  Ivory  Door” 


There  is  a charming  freshness  about 
the  plays  of  A.  A.  Milne  that  is  like  a 
breath  of  a diviner  air  to  playgoers 
cloyed  with  the  psychological  and  realis- 
tic drama.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
“The  Ivory  Door”  with  its  leisurely 

movement,  its  half-modern,  half-antique 
whimsicality,  its  gentle  irony,  and  quiet 
humor.  The  charm  of  “The  Ivory  Door” 
so  illusive  and  delicate,  is  difficult  to 
create  and  hold  on  the  stage;  the  action 
is  so  slight,  the  lines  so  subtle  and  so 
easily  smirched,  that  the  spirit  of  Milne 
is  almost  certain  to  be  lost  by  amateur 
actors. 

Mr.  Ted  Peck,  playing  the  role  of  King 
Perivale,  caught  the  spirit  of  Milne  from 
the  first  line  of  the  prologue,  and  he  held 
it  consistently  until  the  final  curtain.  The 
play  was  Mr.  Peck’s  throughout,  about 
him  everything  revolved;  he  was  not 
only  in  possession  of  himself,  but  of  all 
who  were  on  the  stage  with  him ; his 
quiet,  sure  manner  of  speech  and  motion 
was  the  manner  of  Milne.  And  when 
Miss  Marks  as  the  Princess  Lilia  made 
her  appearance,  she  was  careful  to  catch 
the  spirit  from  Mr.  Peck  and  supplement 
it  with  a grace  her  role  demanded.  The 
result  was  the  finest  bit  of  character 
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portrayal  that  has  been  seen  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dramatic  Association. 

At  moments  Mr.  McLeod  as  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Mr.  Mayo  as  the  Mummer 
caught  the  same  illusive,  unreal  essence 
of  the  play;  Mr.  Malone  as  Count  Rollo 
and  Miss  Doxie  as  young  Prince  Peri- 
vale  did  their  parts  excellently. 

The  general  all-round  excellence  of  the 
play,  its  atteniton  to  detail  in  costume 
and  setting,  were  indicative  of  the  care 
and  intelligence  of  its  directrice,  Miss 
Frances  G.  Nash.  The  play  was  given 
by  the  Dramatic  Association  in  Finney 
chapel  May  8 and  9. 


To  All  Class  Officers 


A few  months  ago  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  informed 
the  Alumni  Secretaries  of  twenty  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges  that  the  Li- 
brary was  seeking  to  strengthen  its  re- 
sources in  the  field  of  American  biog- 
raphy, and  to  that  end  would  welcome  to 
its  shelves  all  Class  Reports  and  kindred 
volumes  containing  biographical  matter 
relating  to  graduates  and  former  students 
of  the  institutions  to  which  this  notice 
was  sent. 


The  Bitter  Tea  of  General  Yen,  by 
Grace  Zaring  Stone.  Bobbs  Merrill, 
Indianapolis.  1930. 

Oberlin  Alumni,  all  of  whom  have 
heard  much  of  Shansi,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  novel,  which  has  more 
than  a similarity  of  names  with  the  re- 
cently defeated  so-called  “model  gov- 
ernor” of  that  province,  General  Yen 
Hsi-shan.  In  fact,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  General  Yen  stood,  in  part, 
as  model  for  the  titular  hero. 

Those  who  know  and  love  China  wel- 
come a novel  that  is  not  on  the  usual 
low  level  of  tales  on  the  subject.  In 
place  of  the  wily,  crafty  Cantonese,  the 
unnatural  and  even  impossble  situations 
in  most  novels  that  purport  to  give  pic- 
tures of  Chinese  life,  The  Bitter  Tea  of 
General  Yen  shows  not  only  that  the 
author  knows  China  and  the  Chinese, 
but  that  she  also  has  seen  something  of 
the  present  situation.  Her  account  of 
the  taking  of  Shanghai  indicates  more 
than  a mere  tourist’s  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  streets  and  the  “Con- 
cessions.” That  she  has  failed  to  give 
us  some  of  the  lovelier  sides  of  the 
missionaries  in  China  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  quite  true  that  one  finds  in  China 
the  type  that  she  draws,  full  of  misun- 
derstanding, or  of  bigotry,  or  of  an 
idee  fixe,  or  of  all  three;  but  most  as- 
suredly one  finds  other  and  diamet- 
rically opposite  types  as  well. 

By  somewhat  of  a tour  de  force,  an 
American  girl,  just  arrived  in  Shang- 
hai to  marry  a business  man  who  is 


The  response  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Some  650  publications  have  already  been 
added  to  the  biographical  section  of  the 
Library,  and  their  usefulness  to  future 
workers  on  biographical  and  historical 
subjects  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

The  Librarian  would  have  it  known 
among  all  alumni  officials  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  that  volumes  of  the 
character  described  above  are  regarded 
as  especially  appropriate  for  preservation 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  which  stu- 
dents of  American  life  in  all  its  aspects 
are  resorting  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers.  All  copyrighted  American 
books  come  automatically  to  the  Library. 
Since  Class  Reports  are  seldom  copy- 
righted, their  accession  can  be  counted 
upon  only  through  special  intention  and 
direction.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  officials,  class  secretaries 
and  others,  who  have  already  forwarded 
their  Reports  to  the  Library  will  continue 
to  do  so  year  by  year;  and  also  that  the 
institutions  not  represented  at  present  in 
the  biographical  collections  of  the  Library 
will  be  represented  henceforth,  through 
the  cooperation  of  alumni  and  class  secre- 
taries throughout  the  country. 

All  correspondence  and  printed  matter 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


detained  up  the  river  by  the  really 
desperate  conditions  in  the  country,  is 
taken  to  live  for  several  days  at  the 
then  victorious  General  Yen’s  head- 
quarters. This,  of  course,  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  to  depict  the  per- 
sonalities and  the  happenings  there  un- 
til the  unfortunately  almost  classic  “vic- 
tory by  treachery”  deprives  General 
Yen  of  his  prestige,  his  followers,  and 
even  of  his  life. 

Annina  Periam  Danton. 

Man  and  the  Stars,  by  Harlan  True 
Stetson,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Ob- 
servatory, Ohio  Wesleyan  LTniversity. 
XIII,  216  pp.  $2.50.  Whittlesey 
House,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.  New 
York.  1930. 

It  is  the  exceptional  month  that  does 
not  bring  forth  some  new  book  in  as- 
tronomy, but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a book  better  suited  to  the  general 
reader  than  Man  and  the  Stars. 

A minimum  of  technical  language,  a 
rigorous  selection  of  significant  ma- 
terial, an  appreciation  of  the  problems 
and  accomplishments  of  the  early  as- 
tronomers and  the  clear  exposition  of 
the  important  recent  discoveries  and 
theories,  all  combine  to  give  a concise, 
illuminating  survey  of  this  branch  of 
science. 

The  titles  of  the  four  main  divisions, 
“Looking  Sk> ward,”  “Changing  Con- 
cepts,” “ The  Changing  Universe,”  and 
“Man  Wonders,”  suggest  most  promis- 
ing fields  of  discussion  from  many 
points  of  view. 


The  book  is  attractively  bound  and 
arranged,  is  printed  in  large,  readable 
type,  and  has  30  illustrations  in  draw- 
ings and  half-tone  engravings. 

Mr.  Stetson  has  been  a member  of 
several  eclipse  expeditions  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  and  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  in  solar  phenomena  affect- 
ing radio  transmission.  F.  E.  Carr. 

The  Pragmatic  Revolt  in  Politics,  by 
W.  Y.  Elliott.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1928.  New  York.  pp.  XVII,  540. 

Few  books  on  political  theory  in  re- 
cent years,  and  none  by  an  American 
author,  have  shown  the  profound  in- 
sight and  critical  acumen  of  this  work 
by  Professor  Elliott  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  pragmatic  revolt  against 
the  classical  theories  are  illustrated  in 
syndicalism,  facism  and  other  forms  of 
digression  from  the  constitutional  state. 
Around  these  general  themes  Mr.  El- 
liott weaves  an  argument  which  takes 
many  exceptions  to  the  philosophy  of 
William  James  and  John  Dewey  and 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  modern 
radicals,  such  as  Duguit  and  Laski. 
While  not  primarily  so  intended,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  answer  to  these  recent 
writers  who  believe  that  idealism  and 
the  constitutional  state  are  mere 
“myths”  spun  out  of  the  imagination  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  phi- 
losophers and  have  no  valid  relation  to 
modern  life.  Karl  F.  Geiser. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Personality  by 
Charles  R.  Stockard,  Illustrated,  320 
pages,  $3.50.  Published  by  W.  W. 
Norton  and  Co.,  1931. 

Any  book  carrying  a title  which  im~ 
plies  some  analysis  if  not  a solution 
of  the  problem  of  personality  is  sure,  in 
these  days,  to  command  a reading  by 
an  expectant,  not  to  say  credulous  pat- 
ronage. The  present  new  issue  in  this 
field  is  by  a thoroughly  trained  scient- 
ist, head  of  the  Department  of  Anat- 
omy, and  of  the  Experimental  Morphol- 
ogy Farm  of  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College;  his  opinions  are  based 
on  many  years  of  fundamental  research. 
His  account  deals  with  the  influence 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  factors  in 
the  environment  of  the  growing  em- 
byro  and  their  effect  on  ultimate  physi- 
cal form,  and  on  instinctive  and  learned 
behavior;  with  these  he  correlated  the 
interplay  of  endoctrine  secretions,  in 
the  endeavor  to  ‘explain’  personality. 
In  certain  portions  the  material  of  the 
book  is  not  new,  and  one  may  feel  that 
his  conclusions  are  sometimes  rather 
arbitrary;  but  if  one  reads  this  volume 
as  a treatise  on  macro-anatomical  data, 
and  ‘The  Biological  Basis  of  Human 
Nature’  by  Professor  Jennings  on 
micro-anatomical  factors,  he  will  have 
what  is  probably  the  best  presentation 
of  the  ‘physical  basis  of  personality’. 

R.  A.  Budincton 


Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  hooks  and  docs  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
lin College  Library. 
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The  Fight  for  Peace,  by  Devere  Al- 
ien, ’17.  Macmillan,  New  York.  740 
pp.  $5.00. 

Ever  since  his  student  days  in  Oberlin 
Devere  Allen  has  been  a student  of  and 
advocate  for  peace.  Though  he  disclaims 
this  book  as  being  a history  of  the  peace 
movement,  he  has  undoubtedly  placed 
between  its  covers  the  best  story  of  the 
peace  movement  that  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten. 

He  credits  the  organized  movement  for 
peace  as  having  started  in  1815  in  three 
different  centers  in  America,  and  in  the 
following  year  in  England. 

Mr.  Allen  shows  the  development  of 
these  and  other  efforts  toward  the  ending 
of  war.  He  traces  the  various  agencies 
that  in  the  past  century  have  made  them- 
selves felt.  He  brings  the  reader  direct- 
ly up  to  date  and  discusses  the  present 
reasons,  pro  and  con,  for  peace. 

Liberal  quotation  from  original  docu- 
ments strengthen  his  position  greatly. 

One  cannot  read  this  volume  without 
sensing  the  vast  amount  of  research  that 
was  done  in  preparation  for  it  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  the  author  in  putting 
the  material  together  in  such  a readable 
and  interesting  manner. 

It  is  a book  that  will  be  quoted  widely 
as  an  authority  on  the  peace  movement. 

John  G.  Olmstead 

Through  Oriental  Gates  by  James 
Saxon  Childers  ’20,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  $3.00. 

James  Saxon  Childers,  ’20,  adds  his 
name  to  the  increasing  list  of  our  gradu- 
ates who  are  devoting  themselves  to  let- 
ters. We  are  proud  of  possessing  some 
share  in  the  successes  of  Thornton  Wil-’ 
der;  we  remember  with  natural  satisfac- 
tion that  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in 
literature  once  trod  these  Oberlin  ways 
as  a student  in  the  Academy;  and  there 
have  been  many  others  whose  prominence 
in  the  field  of  essay  and  of  novel  moves 
us  to  congratulate  ourselves  as  a college. 
To  this  number  “Jimmy”  Childers  be- 
longs. 

His  output  has  ranged  from  mystery 
story  to  travel  record.  “Through  Orien- 
tal Gates”,  a record  of  impressions 
gained  from  a tour  of  the  far  East,  is  the 
latest  title  of  a growing,  list.  It  reveals 
first-hand  observation  and  first-hand 
judgments.  In  no  sense  a Baedeker 
guide,  it  reserves  its  asterisks  of  approval 
for  the  sights  and  scenes  that  the  aver- 
age globe  trotter  might  ignore.  In  a 
word,  it  avoids  the  bareness  and  coldness 
of  objective  information  and  substitutes 
the  individual  enthusiasm  and  freshness 
of  outlook  of  a susceptible  and  sensitive 
personality.  ^ 

Herein  you  may  read  of  Chinese  chow, 
of  street  barbers,  of  a play  in  a Chinese 
theatre,  of  beggars  and  funerals  and 
Geisha  girls  and  the  great  wall,  every- 
thing told  in  a conversational  .style  that 
is  both  ingratiating  and  pleasingly  in- 
formative. There  is  in  this  book  the  re- 
portorial  knack  of  isolating  the  signifi- 
cant; there  is  surface  color  and  the  very 
breath  of  life.  There  is  also  the  implied 
comment,  fortunately  not  intruded.  Many 
of  the  scenes  here  recorded  stir  amaze- 
ment or  amusement  in  the  mind  of  an 


occidental  reader.  They  seem  to  have 
been  observed  with  admirable  liberalism 
and  to  have  been  reported  with  disarm- 
ing candor.  Perhaps  the  next  stage  in 
Childers’  writing  will  exhibit  these  ex- 
cellent traits  plus  some  admixture  of  re- 
flection. 

Keen  perception,  clear-sightedness,  a 
relishing  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of 
life  and  manners  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  writings  that  have  come  from  this 
author’s  pen.  With  deepening  insight 
and  an  extension  of  his  powers  in  gen- 
eral James  Childers  will  give  us,  wheth- 
er in  novel  or  essay  or  travel  book,  even 
more  than  he  has  already  accomplished. 
It  is  an  Oberlin  tradition,  in  other  words, 
to  approve  of  good  work  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  our  hopeful  expecta- 
tion exceed  whatever  has  been  done. 

R.  Archibald  Jelliffe. 

Fluctuation  in  Employment  in  Cleve- 
land and  Cuyahoga  County,  1923- 
1928,  by  Professor  Harvey  A.  Woos- 
ter and  Theodore  E.  Whiting  ’27. 
Published  by  Oberlin  College. 

No  problem  facing  the  American  peo- 
ple is  so  menacing  and  so  difficult  as 
unemployment.  Professor  Wooster’s  mon- 
ograph is  a most  valuable  contribution  to 
that  understanding  of  the  unemployment 
situation  which  is  a prerequisite  to  intel- 
ligent dealing  with  it.  It  is  the  result  of 
a painstaking  and  original  study  of 
available  data,  made  graphic  through  an 
excellent  series  of  charts.  The  “man  on 
the  street”  has  been  conscious  of  unem- 
ployment since  the  market  crash  of  1929, 
but  social  workers  and  careful  students 
of  economics  knew  long  before  that  time 
that  unemployment  was  a chronic  disease 
of  our  industrial  order,  and  that  it  char- 
acterized periods  of  so-called  “prosper- 
ity” as  well  as  times  of  depression.  This 
study  is  all  the  more  significant  since  it 
covers  the  years  immediately  preceding 
our  present  depression,  and  brings  to 
light  facts  never  before  known  about  un- 
employment in  any  city. 

The  College  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  made  this  study  possible;  but  it 
is  due  to  Professor  Wooster’s  vision,  per- 
sistence and  prodigious  energy  that  it 
was  carried  through. 

Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  ’ii 
Executive  Secretary  Consumers’ 
League  of  Ohio 

Reports  of  The  Commission  to  Inves- 
tigate County  and  Municipal  Tax- 
ation and  Expenditures  in  New 
Jersey.  By  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  ’07, 
Director,  Professor  of  Public  Finance, 
Princeton  University. 

The  general  objective  of  this  investi- 
gation is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  lessen  governmental  costs,  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  more  equitably,  and  to 
improve  the  organization  of  local  gov- 
ernment units.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission are  to  be  published  in  a series 
of  reports,  ten  in  number,  the  first  two 
of  which  have  been  completed. 


Report  No.  1 is  concerned  with  a study 
of  “The  Organization  Functions  and  Ex- 
penditures of  Local  Government  in  New 
Jersey”;  Report  No.  2,  “Municipal  and 
County  Debt”. 

In  Report  No.  1 it  is  shown  that  coun- 
ty and  municipal  expenditures,  including 
debt  payments  but  excluding  capital  out- 
lay, increased  between  1918  and  1928, 
by  203.5  Per  cent,  while  county  and  mu- 
nicipal debt  increased  by  304.2  per  cent 
in  the  same  time.  Tax  valuations  in- 
creased meanwhile  by  only  97  per  cent 
and  the  average  tax  rate  by  68.8  per 
cent. 

The  cause  of  rising  public  expendi- 
tures were  found  to  be:  expanding  range 
of  services,  increase  of  population,  lavish 
standard  of  public  living,  low  level  of 
administrative  efficiency  produced  by 
the  archaic  system  of  local  government. 
Of  particular  importance  in  rising  gov- 
ernmental costs  is  the  confusion  and  com- 
plexity of  the  law  and  the  administrative 
system  in  which  the  diffusion  of  respon- 
sibility through  an  excessive  number  of 
boards  or  commissions  and  the  corres- 
ponding failure  to  provide  for  effective 
localization  of  administrative  control  is 
a marked  defect.  The  absence  of  effect- 
ive means  of  controlling  expenditures  and 
the  exaggeration  of  the  home  rule  doc- 
trine are  contributing  factors.  A general 
platform  of  revision  and  reconstruction 
of  municipal  and  county  government  is 
presented  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
correction  of  these  difficulties. 

In  Report  No.  2 on  “Municipal  and 
County  Debt”,  the  Commission  shows  that 
local  debt  management  is  in  need  of 
thorough  and  extensive  reform.  To  meet 
this  situation,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that,  first,  an  adoption  of  an  im- 
provement budget  which  should  be  pre- 
pared at  the  same  time  the  budget  for 
current  operations  is  set  up.  Second,  it 
is  proposed  that  for  every  loan  author- 
ized there  shall  be  budgeted  in  the  first 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  largest  an- 
nual debt  service  payment.  By  this  pro- 
cedure, it  is  believed  that  the  public  will 
become  “debt  conscious”.  Finally,  the 
Commission’s  plan  for  limiting  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  debt  which  a municipal- 
ity or  county  may  incur  contemplates  the 
repeal  of  a mass  of  legislation  which 
grants  exemptions  and  special  credits  and 
has  destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
limits  that  are  stated  in  the  bond  act. 

A.  E.  Nilsson 

France  Under  the  Bourbon  Restora- 
tion, 1814-1830,  by  Frederick  B.  Artz, 
’16.  Harvard  University  Press,  1931* 

This  “social  history”  of  France  during 
the  period  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  is 
to  the  “political  history”  on  which  most 
of  11s  were  brought  up  what  the  four- 
dimensional “space-time  continuum”  of 
Einstein  is  to  the  plane  geometry  we 
studied  in  high  school.  Professor  Artz 
knows  how  to  write  a good  political 
narrative;  in  thirty  swift-moving  pages 
he  sets  before  us  the  serio-comic  story  of 
the  gouty  Louis  and  the  irreconcilable 
Charles,  who  steered  the  ship  of  state  so 
perversely  toward  the  disaster  of  1830; 
but  it  is  only  after  this  initial  line  has 
been  traced  that  the  real  narrative  be- 
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gins:  a narrative  which  moves  not  in  one 
or  two,  but  in  seven  or  eight  dimensions, 
and  which  is  not  content  with  less  than  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  the 
period. 

As  line  after  line,  dimension  after  di- 
mension is  added  to  the  many-sided  pic- 
ture, and  the  France  of  a century  ago 
begins  to  rise  and  walk  before  us,  we  are 
impressed  with  Professor  Artz’s  versatil- 
ity. It  is  not  easy  for  one  person  to  dis- 
cuss, with  equal  sagacity,  the  debates  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  revival  of 
Catholicism,  the  philosophy  of  Victor 
Cousin  and  the  production  of  sugar  beets, 
the  popularity  of  “scenic  railroads”  and 
the  shades  of  distinction  between  rival 
salons , the  social  Utopias  of  Fourier  and 
Saint-Simon  and  the  extravagant  doings 
of  the  young  Romanticists.  Vet  in  all 
these  fields,  and  many  others,  Professor 
Artz’s  touch  seems  almost  equally  sure. 
He  moves  from  a discussion  of  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  working  classes  to 
a discussion  of  the  poetry  of  Lamartine, 
the  plays  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  painting 
of  Ingres  and  Delacroix  and  the  music 
of  Hector  Berlioz,  without  pausing  in 
his  stride.  Objective  and  fair  in  judg- 
ment, his  narrative  is  nevertheless  full  of 
flashes  of  humor  and  reflective  observa- 
tions, which  make  it  intellectually  stimu- 
lating from  start  to  finish.  He  evidently 
realizes  (and  one  is  glad  of  it)  that  the 
kind  of  scientific  impersonality  at  which 
Taine  and  other  social  historians  have 
aimed  is  impossible  of  achievement,  and 
results  only  in  a needless  monotony  and 
dullness  of  style,  fitter  for  the  mathema- 
tician than  for  the  historian.  He  arrives 
at  objectivity,  not  by  eliminating  the  per- 
sonal equation,  but  by  careful  documen- 
tation, by  a frequent  varying  of  the  point 
of  view,  and  by  a breadth  of  comprehen- 
sive sympathy  which  transcends  personal 
limitations.  If  Charles  X and  his  fanat- 
ical coterie  of  “Ultras”  could  only  have 
seen  their  own  times  with  one-tenth  the 
understanding  contained  in  this  book! 

The  period  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
has  a certain  contemporary  interest  for 
us,  since  it  presents  many  analogies  to 
the  present  post-war  situation.  Reaction- 
ary political  tendencies,  slow  economic 
recovery,  religious  skepticism  and  relig- 
ious revival,  moral  relativism  and  the  re- 
volt of  youth:  all  these  tendencies,  so  per- 
plexing to  contemporary  thought,  may  be 
profitably  studied  and  evaluated  in  the 
French  civilization  of  1814-1830,  thus  af- 
fording a needed  perspective  from  which 
the  present  may  be  more  calmly  viewed. 
When  our  present  “unrest”  is  compared 
with  the  mal  du  si'ecle  with  which  de 
Vigny  and  de  Musset,  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  Senancour  were  afflicted  a 
century  ago,  it  appears  in  its  proper  pro- 
portions. Let  us  only  hope  that  our  pres- 
ent Gothic  revival  in  architecture  and 
our  present  styles  in  literature,  music  and 
dress  will  not  look  more  absurd  to  our 
descendants  than  the  styles  of  the  Restor- 
ation period  look  to  us! 

Both  for  its  readableness  and  its  con- 
temporary interest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Artz’s  book  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  many  besides  the  historical 
scholars  to  whom  it  is  primarily  ad- 
dressed. It  is  not  only  a sterling  piece 
of  historical  research;  it  is  a real  human 
epic,  which  does  for  a limited  cross-sec- 
tion of  French  civilization  what  Professor 


Beard  has  done  for  American  civilization 
as  a whole.  On  the  period  it  covers,  it 
is  the  only  book  of  its  sort  in  English. 

The  Recovery  of  Worship  by  George 

Walter  Fiske,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  McMil- 
lan Co.,  pp.  269,  1931,  $2.50. 

The  appearance  of  a new  book  by 
George  Walter  Fiske  is  always  an  event 
of  interest  to  an  ever  growing  number  of 
men  and  women  who  look  upon  Profes- 
sor Fiske’s  work  with  admiration.  We 
have  awaited  “The  Recovery  of  Wor- 
ship” with  special  interest,  however,  be- 
cause it  has  been  our  hope  that  in  this 
book  there  might  be  a thoroughly  scholar- 
ly and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  pop- 
ular presentation  of  a subject  about 
which  all  Protestantism  ought  to  be 
thinking.  And  we  are  not  disappointed! 
The  judges  made  no  mistake  when  they 
chose  this  volume  as  the  Religious  Book 
of  the  Month  for  May.  It  should  have  a 
wide  reading,  not  only  among  those  who 
will  look  upon  it  as  an  articulate  expres- 
sion of  their  own  thinking,  but  also 
among  others  to  whom  it  will  reveal  with 
remarkable  clarity  the  reason  for  the  new 
emphasis  on  the  values  that  are  inherent 
in  private  and  public  •worship. 

Beginning  with  a reference  in  the  first 
person  singular  to  what  he  calls  the 
eleven  great  verbs  of  life — I am:  I think: 
I know:  I feel:  I wonder:  I see:  I be- 
lieve: I can:  I ought:  I will:  I serve: — 
Professor  Fiske  states  that  his  book  has 
primarily  to  do  with  the  fifth  of  these 
verbs,  “I  wonder”.  Then  with  great  care 
and  commendable  accuracy  we  are  given 
a discriminating  survey  of  the  subject 
of  worship.  On  every  page  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  author  is  particularly  con- 
cerned— the  necessity  of  worshipping  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

There  is  something  altogether  satisfy- 
ing in  Professor  Fiske’s  treatment  of  “Al- 
tar, Pulpit  and  Chancel”.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  the  author’s  refer- 
ence to  the  religious  uses  of  silence.  The 
appeal  for  a singing  church  show’s  a sen- 
sitive appreciation  of  the  field  of  hymn- 
ology  and  the  spiritual  values  of  music, 
while  the  chapter  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  Communion  Service  is  laid  bare 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  author’s 
appeal  to  his  readers  to  dignify  the  place 
of  prayer  in  a service  of  public  worship 
gladdens  one’s  soul.  The  sooner  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  rambling,  un- 
prepared prayers  have  no  place  in  a 
worthy  service  of  worship,  the  sooner 
will  our  churches  have  the  atmosphere 
for  which  every  true  worshipper  is  seek- 
ing. One  who  has  heard  Professor  Fiske 
lead  a great  congregation  many  times 
through  confession,  thanksgiving  and  in- 
tercession into  the  very  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  rejoices  that  a number  of  the 
author’s  own  prayers  are  included  in  this 
volume. 

It  would  of  course  be  expected  that  a 
prophetic  teacher — a searcher  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God — could  not  write  a book 
of  this  sort  without  warning  us  of  the 
perils  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  churches 
which  are  being  built  all  over  the  land 
today.  Seven  new  churches  in  Cleveland 
at  a total  cost  of  more  than  nine  million 
dollars — if  this  makes  us  less  benevolent- 
ly minded,  less  altruistic,  less  brotherly 
than  we  should  be,  then  may  God  stab  us 
broad  awake!  Catch  the  true  implica- 


tion of  Professor  Fiske’s  words^  at  this 
point  and  all  will  be  well— “The  hour 
has  come  when  we  must  make  our  wor- 
ship and  the  setting  of  our  worship  beau- 
tiful if  we  would  keep  our  people  Chrts- 
tian” 

“The  Recovery  of  Worship”  is  a splen- 
did contribution  to  the  field  of  liturgical 
literature.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It 
is  a balanced  presentation  of  a form  of 
religious  experience  in  which  the  mystical 
and  social  notes  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

I wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
guarantee  ten  editions  of  this  Book  of  the 
Month!  Philip  Smead  Bird 

At  Ida  Noyes  Hall 

Not  many  years  ago  when  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  gave  notice 
of  the  “annual  meeting”,  small  attend- 
ance tvas  the  inevitable  result.  Not  so 
today.  On  Saturday,  May  9,  fifty  wom- 
en gathered  at  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  for  this  same  “annual 
meeting”.  And  some,  too,  had  come  from 
the  suburbs  as  far  distant  as  Highland 
Park  on  the  north  and  La  Grange  on  the 
west. 

The  treasurer  reported  eighty  paid-up 
members  and  $200.00  sent  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship  League  for  “C — 
“C — ” attends  Harrison  Technical  high 
school  where  Helen  Dart,  ’12,  is  vocation- 
al adviser.  She  is  undoubtedly  college 
material  with  a flare  for  physical  train- 
ing work.  But  that  is  another  story.  We 
voted  $100.00  to  the  women’s  gymnasium 
fund  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keep 
Clark,  ’69 ; president,  Mercy  B.  Hooker, 
’13;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bul- 
lock Boynton,  ’08 ; second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich,  ’11;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Whipple  Clark,  c’12;  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Ruth  Hayward,  ’27;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  Esther  Balch 
Hauser,  ’25 ; corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  ’93;  delegates 
to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations, Mrs.  Flora  Bierce  Dee,  ’93, 
and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13; 
delegate  to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League,  Ruth  M.  Bartlett,  ex’15. 

President  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins, 
ex-’ip,  expected  to  be  present  with  a word 
of  greeting,  but  sent  a message  that  he 
was  called  out  of  town  and  would  post- 
pone the  greeting  to  another  meeting. 
After  tea  Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Reed  (Clara 
Jones,  ’01-04)  sang.  Perhaps  the  good 
attendance  at  our  so-called  business  meet- 
ing was  largely  due  to  a wish  to  hear 
Mrs.  Reed.  Opportunity  was  given  to 
see  Ida  Noyes  Hall  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Goodspeed,  its  beloved  hostess, 
who  prefaced  the  tour  with  the  remark 
that  Ida  Noyes  Hall  is  not  a dormitory. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  should  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Faith  McAuley,  ’99,  and  Miss  Florence 
Pope,  ’11,  both  of  the  department  of 
household  economics  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  L.  S.  P. 
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At  Berea,  Kentucky 

The  alumni  of  Berea  gave  a reception 
Sunday  afternoon  April  12  to  Alumni 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Olmstead  from  Ober- 
lin.  The  delightful  event  was  held  in 
the  new  Berea  College  Faculty  Club. 
Mrs.  William  J.  Hutchins  presided  at  the 
tea  table  and  Mrs.  Molley  Lindsay  Hoff- 
man introduced  the  guests. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  William  J. 
Hutchins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Bent, 
’20  and  ’22,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cheney, 
’24  and  her  mother,  Miss  Louise  B. 
Coates,  ’29,  Dr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  ’96,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Carroll  Churchill,  h ’19,  Mr. 
Alfred  Churchill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Churchill,  Miss  Eleanor  Elliott,  ’29,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hoffman,  ’07  and  ’io, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Keener,  ’17,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ludlum,  ’25,  Miss  Ellen  R. 
Raymond,  ’97,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Schu- 
macher, ’08  and  c’n,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D. 
Shaw,  ’98,  Mrs.  Ada  S.  Sherwood,  ’14, 
Miss  Irene  Ziegler,  ’28. 


Lichtwardt  Guest 


The  Oberlin  group  of  Grand  Rapids 
was  entertained  Tuesday  evening,  May 
5,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
F.  Johnson.  The  guest  of  honor,  Henry 
H.  Lichtwardt,  ’15,  now  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
iero,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  life 
in  Brazil  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 

New  members  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
group  present  were  Harold  Skidmore,  ’22, 
Mrs.  Skidmore  (Clarice  Hope  Horn)  ’23, 
and  Eleanor  Lombard,  ’30.  D.  S.  B. 

Illinois  Alumni  Hear 
City  Manager  Morgan 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Al- 
umni Association  of  Illinois  this  year 
took  the  form  of  a luncheon  held  on  April 
25th  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  The 
guest  and  speaker  was  Honorable  Daniel 
E.  Morgan,  ’97,  now  City  Manager  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Morgan  gave  a very  il- 
luminating talk  on  the  practical  workings 
of  the  manager  form  of  government  in  a 
large  city.  Mr.  John  Rees,  ’14,  Director 
of  the  Tax  Revision  Commission  of  Cook 
county,  also  spoke  on  our  increasingly 
difficult  tax  problems. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles,  ’93,  professor  of 
Botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
president  of  the  association,  presided.  The 
attendance  was  about  125. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1931-32:  president,  C.  W.  Fer- 
ris, ’08 ; vice-president,  Raymond  Booth, 
’12;  secretary,  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03;  as- 
sistant secretary,  Marjorie  White,  ’12; 
treasurer,  C.  Dean  Wells,  ’10;  counsel- 
ors, Mercy  B.  Hooker,  ’13  and  R.  F. 
Miller,  Jr.  ’93;  executive  committee,  E. 
H.  Abbott,  ex. ’9 1,  R.  J.  Herberts,  ’22, 


Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  ’08,  Mrs. 
Helen  Smails  Swearingen  *13,  and  Ed- 
ward Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29. 


N.  E.  A.  Delegates 


Oberlin  alumni  attending  the  National 
Education  Association  meetings  in  Los 
Angeles  in  July  are  to  be  entertained  by 
a meeting  in  their  honor  while  in  that 
city.  Mr.  G.  L.  Buck,  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Southern 
California,  has  announced  the  meeting 
for  3 P.  M.  Wednesday,  July  1,  at  the 
Art  Gallery  in  Exposition  Park,  Los  An- 
geles. The  details  are  being  planned  so 
that  the  delegates  may  count  on  attend- 
ing the  evening  session  of  the  convention. 

Any  alumni  expecting  to  be  in  Los 
Angeles  are  asked  to  send  in  advance 
their  name  and  address  to  the  secretary 
in  order  that  further  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing may  be  given  them.  Or  if  you  fail 
to  write  in  advance,  then  upon  arrival 
phone  the  vice-president  for  detail  in- 
formation. You  will  enjoy  meeting  fel- 
low alumni  of  California  and  those  at- 
tending the  convention. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Leader  Moses,  2nd  vice- 
president,  5108  Seventh  ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, telephone  University  1548. 

Miss  LaMoille  V.  Pugh,  secretary,  1600 
E.  Wilson  ave.,  Glendale,  telephone 
Douglas  4285-W. 


’68-69 — Mrs.  Hannah  French  Moss  of 
Evanston,  111.,  died  Dec.  4 at  the  age 
of  84  years. 

’73 — Dr.  Julia  Adelaide  Sherman  St. 
John  died  at  her  home  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
on  March  16,  1931,  after  suffering  in- 
tensely from  an  intracapsular  fracture  re- 
sulting from  a fall  on  April  2,  1930.  She 
taught  several  years  in  the  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  high  school  before  studying 
medicine.  Her  M.D.  degree  was  received 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1881. 
Her  practice  of  medicine  was  mainly 
done  in  Wichita,  where  she  did  a large 
amount  of  charity  doctoring,  especially 
in  the  city  hospitals.  All  her  life  she  had 
much  interest  in  plants  and  flowers;  con- 
sequently she  devoted  her  time  to  garden- 
ing after  retiring  from  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Her  husband  was  Dr.  Philo 
D.  St.  John,  who  died  in  1909.  She  is 
survived  by  a daughter  and  a son. 

’77 — Charles  E.  Monroe,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Professor  James  Monroe,  died 
May  12  in  Oberlin,  where  he  had  been 
making  his  home  for  the  last  year.  For 
years  he  was  a prominent  attorney  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

’8 1 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

cx-’82 — Mary  F.  Cowles  died  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  18,  following  an  op- 
eration. Miss  Cowles  had  been  an  in- 
valid for  many  years. 

'83 — Professor  George  Herbert  Mead, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  philoso- 


Oldest  Graduate  Dies 

The  Reverend  George  Whitfield  An- 
drews, D.D.,  who  was  Oberlin’s  oldest 
living  graduate,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
nephew,  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  pro- 
fessor of  organ  in  the  conservatory,  Tues- 
day morning,  March  31,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight. 

He  was  born  Feb.  4,  1833,  at  Wayne, 
Ohio,  and  came  to  Oberlin  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  graduating  from  the 
college  in  1858.  He  received  the  A.M. 
degree  at  Oberlin  in  1861  and  later  at- 
tended Andover  Seminary,  graduating 
there  in  1867. 

For  thirty-three  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  Talladega  college, 
Alabama;  eight  years  of  this  time  he 
was  acting  president,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time,  head  of  the  theological  department. 
In  1886  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  by  Ripon  college, 
and  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Oberlin  in  1914. 

The  oldest  living  graduate,  in  point 
of  years,  is  now  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Barnard 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  born 
Aug.  8,  1835  and  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  i860.  In  point  of  earliest  gradua- 
tion the  oldest  graduate  is  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hoyt  Penfield  of  New  York  City,  who 
w'as  a classmate  of  Dr.  Andrews,  gradu- 
ating in  1858. 


phy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  April  26.  He 
was  to  leave  Chicago  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity next  year,  having  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment there  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. Dr.  Mead  was  a son  of  Professor 
Hiram  Mead,  who  was  a member  of 
Oberlfn’s  faculty  from  1869  to  1881  and 
for  whom  one  of  the  new  theological 
buildings  is  named.  His  mother  wTas  for 
a time  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing,  ’79,  a sis- 
ter, taught  German  in  Oberlin  Academy 
and  College.  Mrs.  Mead  died  about  a 
year  and  a half  ago. 

’86 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’91 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’91 — Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Horton  (Judith 
Carter)  continues  to  teach  Latin  and 
English  in  Faver  high  school,  Guthrie, 
Okla. 

’91 — Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love  and  her 
tw-o  sons  are  living  at  518  W.  Eighth  st., 
Erie,  Pa.  Mrs.  Love  is  giving  a series 
of  lectures  on  literature  before  a group 
of  one  hundred  women. 

’92 — William  U.  Parks  suffered  a broken 
leg  in  an  automobile  accident  early  in 
May  near  his  home  in  Janesville,  Wis. 

*93 — Dana  Durand,  formerly  Statis- 
tical Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, is  now  the  Chief  Economist  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  He  has  just  returned 
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from  Europe,  where  he  spent  several 
weeks  on  official  business. 

At  Geneva  he  attended  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Statis- 
tical Experts.  This  was  set  up  under  the 
international  convention  concerning  eco- 
nomic statistics,  in  1927.  Mr.  Durand 
was  made  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  nomenclature  and  class- 
ification of  commodities  and  industries  in 
statistical  tabulations.  He  also  helped 
with  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Statistics. 
This  is  a private  organization  of  statis- 
ticians. 

Before  returning  he  visited  Berne, 
Brussels  and  London  in  connection  with 
the  Tariff  Commission  work.  Mr.  Du- 
rand’s new  book,  “American  Industry 
and  Commerce,”  is  being  used  as  a text 
book  in  a number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

’93,  *93 — Dana  B.  Durand,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand  (Mary 
Bennett),  has  been  awarded  a second 
Sheldon  travelling  fellowship  and  plans 
to  go  to  Spain  and  Portugal  to  study  the 
archives  of  the  period  before  Columbus. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  revolution  has 
done  no  damage  to  the  old  records. 

’93 — Mrs.  Mary  Shurtleff  Price  is  the 
author  of  an  article  entitled  “The  Portion 
of  Labor,”  which  appeared  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist  for  April  30.  The  basis  of  the 
article  was  taken  from  Mrs.  Price’s  ex- 
perience this  year  as  a volunteer  worker 
in  one  of  Chicago’s  organized  charity 
stations. 

’95*97 — Samuel  H.  Wilson  was  killed 
May  1 near  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  when  the 
auto  he  was  driving  ran  into  the  rear  of 
a truck  parked  in  the  highway.  The 
daily  newspaper  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  home 
city  said,  “South  Haven  mourns  the  loss 
of  its  most  widely  known  and  most  pop- 
ular citizen,  Samuel  H.  Wilson.  He  died 
as  he  lived,  in  the  service  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  he  was  returning  home  from 
Chicago,  where  he  had  gone  to  interview 
the  receivers  of  the  Goodrich  Line  rela- 
tive to  boat  service  for  South  Haven  this 
year.”  Mr.  Wilson  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  five  children,  wrho  have  at- 
tended Oberlin,  Hugh  V.  ’21,  Samuel  E. 
’23,  J.  Richard  ’25,  Edwin  A.  ’27,  and 
Gertrude  L.  (Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Wilson) 
’27-30. 

’96 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’96 — Mrs.  Mella  Silliman  King  sails 
June  5 to  spend  three  months  in  travel 
abroad. 

’96 — Andrew  Auten’s  address  is  The 
Log  Cabin,  Superior  ave.,  Decatur,  Ga., 
and  not  Augusta,  as  stated  in  last  month’s 
magazine.  Mr.  Auten  is  a successful 
landscape  gardener  in  the  southern  city. 

’oi — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

,Q2 — Inez  F.  Stebbins  claims  to  be  an 
old  maid,  ’ but  has  over  a thousand  chil- 
dren and  received  carnations  and  roses 
on  Mother’s  Day  as  real  mothers  do.  As 
supervisor  of  colonies  and  paroles  of  the 
Rome  State  School,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
Stebbins  presented  a paper  on  “Evalua- 
tion of  Homes  for  Parole  Placement  of 
Mental  Defectives”  before  the  annual 
session  of  the  American  Association  for 


the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded,  held  in 
New  York  May  25-28. 

’04 — Fred  H.  Pocock  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  grand  treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons of  Indiana,  and  grand  treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Council,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  of  Indiana. 

’05 — Isaac  S.  Metcalf  talked  on  “Ad- 
vertising as  a Career”  before  a group  of 
students  at  Oberlin  May  11.  This  was 
one  of  a series  of  talks  by  representatives 
of  the  various  fields  for  vocational  infor- 
mation sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel Service.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  associated 
with  the  Francis  R.  Morrison  Co.  of 
Cleveland. 

’06 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’07 — Edwin  M.  Hoffman  has  been  act- 
ing dean  of  the  Foundation  junior  high 
school  of  Berea  College  this  year  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Dean  Baird  for  study. 

’09 — Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (Henrietta 
Smith),  hostess  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
in  Cleveland,  spoke  on  “Persian  Prin- 
cesses, by  Birth  and  by  Achievement,” 
before  the  Oberlin  branch  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  May  14.  Mrs.  Sherk  taught  for 
five  years  in  the  American  College  at 
Teheran,  Persia. 

’09 — Vera  M.  Wiswall  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  Porto  Rico  April  22  at  the 
Congregational  church  at  Shabbona,  111. 

t’09 — Dr.  Obed  S.  Johnson,  professor 
of  Chinese  history  and  civilization  in 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  mid-week 
meeting  at  Euclid  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Cleveland  April  29, 
speaking  on  “China,  the  Sleeping  Giant, 
Awake.”  Dr.  Johnson  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  China. 

’11 — This  is  you  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’n — Helen  Martin,  assistant  professor 
in  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  is  one  of  twelve  li- 
brarians in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  receive  grants  from  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  for  graduate  study 
during  1931-32,  receiving  $2500.  Miss 
Martin  will  study  abroad  the  recent  Eu- 
ropean investigations  as  to  basic  juvenile 
reading  habits  and  interests,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chicago  Graduate  Li- 
brary School.  After  spending  a few 
weeks  in  England,  she  will  go  to  Gren- 
oble for  some  intensive  work  in  French, 
and  then  go  to  Geneva,  where  her  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 

c’13 — Mrs.  Mark  O.  Ward  (Gladys 
Dingfelder)  represented  Oberlin  College 
at  the  dedication  of  Presser  Hall,  West- 
ern College  for  Women,  Oxford,  O.,  on 
May  27. 

’14 — Dr.  Luther  FI.  Gulick,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  appointed  Eaton  pro- 
fessor of  municipal  science  and  adminis- 
tration at  Columbia  University.  The  In- 
stitute, an  organization  which  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  took  up  its  work  in  gov- 
ernmental research  and  which  has  just 
received  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000,  has 
been  incorporated  into  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Gulick,  a specialist  in  admin- 
istration and  finance,  is  known  in  New 
^ ork  State  primarily  as  research  director 


for  various  legislative  commissions  on 
taxation  and  retrenchment. 

’15 — Edith  E.  Husted,  home  from  Kobe, 
Japan,  is  living  at  182  Elm  st.,  Oberlin,  O. 

’15 — Adria  Titterington  will  study  part 
time  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  She  continues  as  sec- 
retary, Rural  Communities  Dept,  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Al- 
though she  lives  at  5525  Kimbark  ave., 
Chicago,  Miss  Titterington  travels  in  the 
west  central  region. 

’16 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’16 — Edgar  W.  King  was  Oberlin's 
official  representative  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Ilickok  of  the  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Oxford,  O.,  May  19. 

’17 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  D.  Langley 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  youngest  son,  Ed- 
ward, aged  5,  who  accidently  slipped 
into  a swollen  brook  near  his  home  in 
Getzville,  N.  Y.,  and  w?as  drowned.  Dr. 
Langley  is  assistant  professor  of  biochem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Baker  (Hya- 
cinthe  Scott)  are  living  at  1736  Krameria 
st.,  Denver,  Colo.,  where  Mr.  Baker  has 
his  own  auto  rental  company.  Their 
three  daughters  are  Peggy  May,  9V2, 
Barbara  Ann,  6,  and  Muriel  Scott  1 yr. 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 
PHYSICIAN 

6 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107 ; Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 

A M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Lund 
(Margaret  Wilson)  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Ann,  born  February  18. 

t’17 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  James 
have  been  carrying  on  effective  work  on 
behalf  of  the  students  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus  under  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  with  their  headquarters  at 
Friendship  House,  not  far  from  the 
campus  . 

’18 — The  Rev.  Clarence  N.  Wright,  for 
5%  years  director  of  religious  education 
for  the  Jefferson  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  of  Detroit,  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago, 
where  he  will  go  as  executive  pastor. 
His  principal  duty  will  be  to  direct  the 
religious  education  program  of  that 
church.  Mr.  Wright  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  Detroit. 

’18 — Mrs.  John  T.  Salter  (Katherine 
Hayden)  is  the  author  of  a poem  which 
appears  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

’18 — Benjamin  L.  Pierce,  who  is  com- 
pleting his  law  course  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  recently  been  elected  to 
the  staff  of  the  Law  Review,  a publica- 
tion put  out  by  the  twenty  seniors  of 
highest  standing  in  the  law  department. 

t’rS — Rev.  Edward  M.  Gilliard  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Nineteenth  Assembly  District 
Republican  Club  of  New  York  City. 

’18 — Mildred  Willey  Maclure  has  been 
appointed  an  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Poetry  Magazine,  official  or- 
gan of  the  American  Literary  Asocia- 
tion.  Her  own  poetry  has  been  appear- 
ing frequently  in  Ted  Robinson’s  column 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  in 
various  national  magazines  during  the 
past  year. 

’18 — Chandler  M.  Brooks,  who  is  com- 
pleting his  graduate  study  at  Princeton 
University  this  year,  has  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  for  study  in  physiology  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  by  the  National 
Research  Council. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Hoop- 
man  (Marie  Sofleiss)  and  son  will  move 
in  June  to  Douglas,  Ariz.,  where  Mr. 
Hoopman  will  be  manager  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  store.  During  the  past  year 
Mrs.  Hoopman  has  been  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Dalhart,  Texas,  where 
they  have  been  living. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darwin  A.  Hind- 
man sailed  for  Europe  on  May  30,  to  be 
gone  for  four  months.  The  April  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education  contains  an  article  of  Mr. 
Hindman’s  entitled,  “Some  needs  in  phys- 
ical education  teacher  training.” 

>,9 — Edith  L.  Weart  is  now  assistant 
to  the  advertising  manager  of  Mead 
Johnson  & Co.,  a pharmaceutical  house 
making  infant  diet  materials,  located  at 
Evansville,  Ind. 

’21 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

>21 Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  FI.  Warner 

sailed  recently  for  Europe  to  be  dele- 
gates to  the  War  Resisters  International 
in  Lyons,  France,  and  then  go  to  Geneva 
where  they  will  work  in  the  peace  head- 
quarters, a union  of  American  and  for- 
eign peace  societies,  doing  whatever  they 
can  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva  next 
February  and  March.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Warner,  the  latter  of  whom  is  an  ex- 
pert biologist,  will  return  to  this  country 
and  to  their  work  next  year.  Address: 
Care  The  Chase  Bank,  41  Rue  Cambon, 
Paris,  France. 

’22 — Ethel  M.  LeRoy  has  been  engaged 
for  a three-year  term  as  a teacher  in  the 
Girls’  high  school  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Ahmednagar,  India.  Miss  LeRoy,  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  been  a teacher 
in  the  junior  high  school  at  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

’24 — Sarah  Bowen  is  the  physician  in 
charge  of  Laurel  Hospital  and  community 
health  activities  in  White  Rock,  N.  C. 

’24 — Spence  Brookes,  3-year-old  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Brookes,  Jr.  (Ruth 
Crossen)  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  died 
April  27  after  a lingering  illness  of  four 
months. 

c’24,  ’27 — Evelyn  Weit  and  Elizabeth 
Snyder  are  planning  to  study  at  the  LTni- 
versity  of  Vienna  during  July  and  to  at- 
tend the  Anglo-American  Music  Confer- 
ence at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  August. 

’24,  ’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  E.  Stein- 
er (Helen  A.  Watson)  are  the  parents  of 
a son,  Bruce  Watson,  born  May  14  in 
Oberlin. 

’25,  ’25 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn 
Waterman  (Anna  LeRoy)  a daughter, 
Barbara  Ann,  on  April  23. 

’25 — Madeleine  Field  is  the  author  and 
co-author  of  three  articles  appearing  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Physiology. 

’25,  ’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Jordan 
(Helen  Walker)  of  2004  Nelawood  ave., 
E.  Cleveland,  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Frances  Helen,  on  April  12. 

’25 — Russell  N.  Sullivan,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  athletic  directors  at  North- 
western University  for  the  last  three 
years,  is  ill  with  tuberculosis.  When  the 
nature  of  his  illness  was  discovered  he 
went  to  the  Palmer  Sanitarium,  Spring- 
field,  111.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  his  recov- 
ery will  be  complete  ere  many  months. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  (Margaret  Clink,  c’25) 
continues  teaching  music  and  playing 
with  a trio  and  a string  quartette.  Her 
address  is  2223  Ridge  ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

’25 — George  E.  Hunsberger,  a gradu- 
ate student  in  economics  in  Oberlin  this 
year,  has  been  awarded  a fellowship  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
for  1931-32. 

’25 — Lin  Yu  Shen  recently  addressed 
the  Baptist  Social  Union  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
on  “Whither  China?”  He  also  contrib- 
uted a short  article,  “Tongs  Strive  for 
Peace,”  to  the  Boston  Traveller  for 
May  5. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  II.  Crowder 
(Mildred  Corfman)  have  moved  from 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  to  live  with  Mrs. 
Crowder’s  mother  at  412  Park  ave., 
Elyria,  O.  Mr.  Crowder  has  taken  over 
the  position  of  representative  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Corfman,  whose  death  occurred 
in  April. 

’26 — This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
3'our  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

c’26 — Claire  L.  Ordway  has  given  a 
series  of  five  lectures  at  Davenport  Col- 
lege, Lenoir,  N.  Car.,  on  various  sub- 
jects concerning  music  appreciation.  This 
concluded  a series  of  free  lectures  on 
History  of  the  Theatre,  Art  Appreciation 
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13  8.  Main  Phone  205 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


THE  RICE  STUDIO 

for  up-to-date 

PORTRAITS 

Make  appointments  for  sitting 
Phone  77  35  W.  College 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  '01  Michigan  'OB 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  W flush. 


and  Music  Appreciation  offered  to  stu- 
dents and  townspeople  by  the  College 
faculty. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Childs 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Ellsworth,  born  on 
February  17. 

c’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Ellenber- 
ger  (Ella  Pope)  of  Brecksville,  O.,  enter- 
tained 24  members  of  the  faculty  of  Ober- 
lin College  and  Conservatory  in  their 
home  May  10. 

c’27 — Edna  T.  Bowles  plans  to  spend 
the  summer  studying  voice  and  ’cello  in 
Paris,  leaving  June  13  on  the  Bremen 
and  returning  Sept.  4 on  the  Europa. 

’27 — Jean  P.  Farrington  has  gone  to 
Washington,  Pa.,  from  Allen  Hospital, 
Oberlin,  to  he  instructor  of  nurses  in  the 
school  of  nursing  at  the  Washington  hos- 
pital. 

’27,  ’27 — News  has  been  received  of  the 
engagement  of  Helen  Beck  to  Edwin  A. 
Howe,  whose  marriage  will  occur  in  the 
fall.  Miss  Beck  is  teaching  in  the  Har- 
bor Special  School,  Ashtabula,  O.,  and 
Mr.  Howe  is  counsel  for  Western  Re- 
serve University,  having  graduated  from 
the  Western  Reserve  Law  School  in  1930. 

’27,  ’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gur- 
ney (Alice  Kerschner)  are  proud  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a daughter,  Jean, 
on  April  28. 

’27 — William  L.  Payne  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia 
University  on  May  21.  He  will  take 
up  his  work  at  New  York  University  in 
the  English  department  in  September. 

c’28 — Harriet  C.  Krause  died  at  her 
home  in  Canton,  O.,  April  23  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  Her  death  re- 
sulted from  a complication  of  diseases 
which  followed  an  attack  of  influenza 
and  a heart  condition.  Miss  Krause  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  younger  musicians 
in  Canton,  being  a pianist  of  note,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  her  death  supervisor 
of  art  and  music  of  the  Lake  township 
schools  in  Ilartville,  Ohio. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  Wall 
(Mildred  Newman)  are  the  parents  of 
William  Lloyd,  born  December  25.  The 
Walls  are  living  at  1286  Cove  ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

’28 — Carrol  Shaw,  after  spending  a 
year  in  research  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.  C.,  will  return 
next  year  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
a fellow  in  political  science  to  continue 
his  studies. 

’28 — Richard  E.  Currier  is  working  on 
a Ph.D.  in  philosophy  as  a research  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

’28 — William  M.  McCord  was  recently 
elected  to  Sigma  Xi  Scientific  Society,  and 
has  completed  his  dissertation.  lie  “is 
now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  busi- 
ness depression  is  all  it’s  cracked  up  to 
be.” 

’28 — Virginia  A.  Tuxill  was  married 
on  February  28  at  the  Hotel  Regis,  New 
York,  to  John  M.  Kyle,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  who  graduated  from  Stevens  in  ’25. 
Elizabeth  W.  Yeend,  ’28,  served  the  bride 
as  maid  of  honor.  Mrs.  Kyle  continues 
as  educational  secretary  with  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Foundation.  Address:  81  Irving 
Place,  New  York  City. 

’28,  ’31 — The  engagement  of  John  S. 
Hawley  and  Lucile  H.  Stratton  was  re- 
cently informally  announced. 


29  This  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

ex-c  29  Mary  Helen  Stanley  was  mar- 
ried to  Gordon  L.  Harman  March  14  in 
Marietta,  O.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harman, 
both  of  whom  graduated  from  Marietta 
College  in  '29,  are  living  at  308 14  Fourth 
St.,  Marietta.  Mrs.  Harman  is  director 
of  music  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
that  city. 

29  Harold  Jantz  has  been  studving  in 
Munich  during  the  past  winter,  using  his 
vacations  to  see  as  much  of  Germany 
and  the  neighboring  countries  as  possible. 
He  plans  to  study  in  Bonn  during  the 
summer  semester  and  then  return  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  Wisconsin. 

’29 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Helen  C.  Adams  to  G. 
Everett  Boothe,  of  Detroit.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  late  in  June.  Miss 
Adams  has  been  teaching  this  year  at 
Lincoln  high  school,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

’29 — Katharine  W.  King,  accompanied 
by  her,  mother,  Mrs.  Mella  Silliman 
King,  ’96,  will  spend  the  coming  sum- 
mer abroad.  They  will  sail  from  New 
York  June  5 on  the  Olympic. 

’3° — This,  is  your  reunion  year  and 
your  classmates  will  be  back.  Don’t  miss 
the  good  time. 

’3° — The  marriage  of  Francis  C.  Oak- 
ley to  Miss  Mabel  A.  Waters,  graduate 
nurse  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  occurred 
in  Toledo,  O.,  March  2.  Mr.  Oakley  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, Deerfield,  Mass. 

’30 — Eleanor  H.  Lombard  is  enjoying 
her  new  work  as  health  education  instruc- 
tor in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

’30 — Constance  D.  Sherman  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  six  Trustee  Fellow- 
ships at  Smith  College  for  next  year.  She 
will  take  her  masters  degree  in  French 
language  and  literature. 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alva  R.  Dittrick, 
Jr.  (L.  M.  Pease)  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Leah  Virginia,  born  April  27. 
Address:  1300  West  blvd.,  Cleveland. 

’30 — Inez  Fisher  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Girl  Reserve  Secretary  of  the 
Honolulu  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  next  year. 

’30 — Milton  Forster  wras  awarded  a 
university  fellowship  in  psychology  at 
Yale  for  next  year.  During  the  present 
year  he  has  held  an  assistantship  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

’30 — Robert  W.  Cairns  has  been  made 
an  associate  member  of  Sigma  Xi  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  He  is  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  the  research  department  of  Fire- 
stone Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

’30 — Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Houck  (Eliza- 
beth Delaplane)  gave  a very  successful 
exhibition  of  her  year’s  work,  marine 
paintings,  in  her  home  in  Oak  Park,  111., 
on  April  28.  Leon  Lundmark,  world- 
famous  marine  painter,  under  whom 
Mrs.  Houck  has  been  studying  since  last 
September,  was  present  and  gave  an  in- 
formal discussion  on  marine  painting.  Fie 
praised  Mrs.  Houck’s  work  highly. 

’31,  ’30 — Announcement  was  recently 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Melrose  Rob- 
inson to  Harvey  C.  Hoffsis. 

’32,  ’30 — The  engagement  of  Bertha 
Durkee  to  Robert  Morrison  has  been  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Morrison  is  attending  the 
Harvard  Business  School  this  year  and 
expects  to  enter  business  next  year. 


You  Will  See  Why! 


Open  an  account  here — get  to  know  our  Offi- 
cers and  staff  better,  and  you  too  will  see  why  this 
Bank  has  won  the  friendship  of  so  many  success- 
ful men  and  women. 

Nothing  is  too  much  trouble  to  please  or  to 
assist  a depositor  in  his  financial  progress. 


Where  Service  Awaits 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


CARTER’S  RAYON  UNDERWEAR 
AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


KAYSER  HOSIERY  IN  SERVICE 
OR  CHIFFON  WEIGHTS 
$1.00  - $1.25  - $1.50 


NEW  BLOUSES 


NEW  DRESSES 

NEW  LINGERIE 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


Announcement 


New  Goods  From  the  Orient 

NEW  RUGS,  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
BRIDGE  PRIZES 

A Large  Assortment  and  Many 
Beautiful  Designs 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  orders 

MRS.  CHARLES  NELSON 

179  MORGAN  ST.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


SOME  NEW  BOOKS 


Art-Song  in  America  $3-00 

Wm.  Treat  Upton 

Theism  and  the  Modern  Mood  $2.00 

Walter  M.  Horton 

Recovery  of  Worship  $2.50 

George  W.  Fiske 

The  Changing  Family  $2.50 

George  W.  Fiske 

Psychological  Approach  to  Theology  $2.50 

Walter  M.  Horton 

Affirmations  of  Christian  Belief  $1.00 

Herbert  A.  Youtz 

America’s  Way  Out  $2.50 

Norman  Thomas 

Religion  in  a Changing  World  $2.00 

Rabbi  Silver 

Conquest  of  Happiness  $3.00 

Bertrand  Russell 

Our  Economic  Morality  $i-35 

Harry  F.  Ward 

Gandhi  of  India  $2.50 

Autobiography 

The  Deepening  Stream  $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield 


A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co* 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


Before  You  Go  Abroad  . . . 

TURN  OVER  YOUR  CARES  TO  US 


Forget  worry,  and  your  trip  will  be  more  enjoyable  if  you  know  that  important  affairs  at 
home  are  being  properly  managed  during  your  absence. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  us  about  care  of  your  securities,  safe  deposit  facilities.  We  will 
be  glad  to  attend  to  a surprising  number  of  matters  which  might  otherwise  trouble  you. 

We  also  suggest  that  you  provide  yourself  with  travel  funds  which  will  be  protected  against 
loss  or  theft,  letter  of  credit  and  travel  cheques.  We  sell  and  recommend  A.  B.  A.  Cheques, 
the  insured  money.  They  are  safe  and  convenient. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"On  The  Corner ” 


